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NEWS OF 


T a mass ‘meeting of Conservatives in London on Wednesday, 

Mr. Churchill blew the first blast of the trumpet in his party’s 
campaign against what he called “the incompetence and feebleness 
of the Socialist administration”; and he prophesied that “in the 
next few years we shall have come to fundamental quarrels in this 
country.” It is sad to hear the eloquence that once united the country 
now employed in dividing her. Mr. Churchill is not to be blamed 
for that ; yet it is a measure of the difference between his two rdles 
that while once his voice inspired a universal and instinctive response 
it is now just as likely to provoke doubt, scepticism, or plain dis- 
agreement. Nevertheless, in attacking the Government for its 
demobilisation policy, and its failure so far to produce any of the 
houses which are our most pressing need, Mr. Churchill pressed on 
two very sore spots; yet the very ferocity of his attack lessened its 
effectiveness. The country at the moment regards the Government 
somewhat in the light of a military headquarters on the eve of a 
great and urgently necessary operation. It recognises that great 
operations require careful and complicated preparation and planning, 
and that unless correctly launched they may well fail. If at the end 
of long waiting nothing happens proportionate to the patience 
demanded, the Government will have to pay heavily; but if the 
operation succeeds, the impatient critics will be silenced for a very 
long time. 

Mr. Churchill and his party are in danger of launching their 
attack prematurely and when they leave the solid ground of demobi- 
lisation and housing for more general issues, they seriously mis- 
calculate the temper of the country. On the whole it does not believe 
in the issue of Conservative freedom or Socialist slavery which 
figures so largely in Mr. Churchill’s mind ; the result of the election 
showed that clearly. It is, however, interested in whether the par- 
ticular measures in the Governments’s programme are compatible 
with a high standard of industrial and business efficiency and it does 
expect of the Opposition a close and detailed criticism of every 
measure in which Government control threatens to interfere with 
personal liberty or individual initiative (which it does not understand 
to mean merely the liberty or initiative to make profits). It is by the 
accumulation of such criticism, involving much drab Parliamentary 
work, that the Government’s position will be shaken, if it does not 
fulfil its promises. The réle this offers to the Opposition is very 
much more humdrum than the crusade to which Mr. Churchill 
summoned the embattled Conservatives; but even Mr. Churchill 
cannot have a crusade all the time. 


THE WEEK 


Communism in the State Department 


The resignation of Major-General Hurley as United States Ambas- 
sador to China throws an interesting light on American policy. He 
complains that his assistants from the State Department have con- 
tinually thwarted his policy, which is the official policy of the United 
States, of supporting and strengthening the Chinese National 
Government ; he accuses them of encouraging the Chinese Com- 
munists and advising them to refuse unification of their forces with 
the Chinese National Army unless they are given control. He 
follows up these accusations with the charge that the State Derart- 
ment is backing “the Communist and Imperialist powers,” by 
which he means the Soviet Union and its satellites. Sympathy with 
Communism is a novel charge against the career diplomats of the 
State Department ; it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
real conflict of opinion is one’of how best to reconcile the internal 
dissensions that have reduced China to a state of civil war. The 
alternatives are clear: on the one hand to assist the National Govern- 
ment to reduce the Communists to submission, and on the other to 
use American influence to effect a compromise between the Com- 
munists and the National Government. The first of these alterna- 
tives will involve American intervention on a scale that may make 
the charge of imperialism recoil on the United States, and may 
provoke the most alarming international repercussions ; the second 
seems to offer the only chance of giving China a truly national 
government. President Truman has now despatched General of 
the Army George Marshall to China on a special mission. His 
prestige should suffice to restore unity in the broken ranks of the 
United States Embassy ; but it is to be hoped that he will not apply 
quite so simplified a formula as Major-General Hurley to the com- 
plicated affairs of China. 


Broken Promises 


The passages on Greece in Mr. Bevin’s speech in the Foreign. 
Affairs debate last Friday, together with Archbishop Damaskinos’ 
withdrawal of his resignation as Regent, give hopes that at length our 
influence and assistance may bring relief to that troubled country. 
The essence of Mr. Bevin’s statement was that a healthy democracy, 
capable of rational choice, cannot exist except on a foundation of 
economic prosperity and stability; that until this foundation is 
assured, fundamental constitutional decisions must be postponed ; 
and therefore that the plebiscite on the monarchy should be deferred 
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for three years. Mr. Bevin’s main principles are unexceptionable ; 
perhaps he will remember to apply them in other areas of Europe 
as well as Greece. There is little doubt, however, that, as Mr. 
Churchill said, this attitude involves a breach of the obligations we 
assumed towards the King of the Hellenes by the Marchesa agree- 
ment, which committed us to a holding of a plebiscite as scon as 
possible. By no stretch cf the imagination can the postponement of 
the plebiscite for three years be regarded as a fulfilment of that 





promise ; and even thcse who have little sympathy or patience with 
the King must recognise that he is within his rights in now claiming 
a free hand for himself. The only justification the Government can 
claim for this broken promise is that it is acting in the best interests 
of the Greek people ; this implies, however, acceptance of an unquali- 
fied responsibility for the future of Greece, which we can only dis- 
charge by aiding her with all the expert advice and material resources 
at our disposal. The Government would be wise to admit that, 
under the pressure of circumstances, and on the advice of the most 
expert authorities, it has been forced to break a promise and thereby 
has assumed an even greater responsibility than before towards 
the people of Greece. 


Disorders in Palestine 

The situation in Palestine is serious, and may become even more 
serious unless the appeal to violence is abandoned. Even though we 
have large forces concentrated there, the Jews are well armed, well 
organised and well drilled; the conditions exist for a first-class 
resistance movement which is capable of becoming extremely formid- 
able. There is all the more reason therefore for suppressing disorder 
quickly before it spreads. The last week has seen Jewish attacks on 
coastguard stations, a daring and successful raid on an R.A.F. camp, 
armed clashes at Givat Haim, and raids by British troops on villages 
in the Tel-Aviv area. The casualties involved in these incidents will 
only intensify an already embittered situaticn ; but the worst sufferers 
from any increase in the disorders will te the Jews themselves. This 
is clearly realised by the Zionist organisation, whose leaders are 
alarmed by the desperate folly of the Palestinian extremists, and 
certainly the Jews of Europe can expect no rel‘ef of their misery from 
armed revolt by their compatriots in Palestine. The extremists there, 
however, may calculate that violence, if carried far enough, may 
provoke such difficulties that Great Britain may ke forced to modify 
her policy. If so, they are mistaken. Mr. Bevin’s recent declaration 
in Parliament was the best statement yet made on cur policy in 
Palestine and had the support of an overwhelming majority of the 
House ; and disorder and violence, even though serious, will not 
change a word of it. 


Italy in Confusion 


The resignation of Signor Parri’s Government is a misfortune 
for Italy. It will be difficult, if not impossible, to find anyone else 
who commands such widespread popular support or who can recon- 
cile the conflicting aims of the parties forming the National Com- 
mittee of Liberation. The alternative, as Signor Parri has empha- 
sised, is a Government of the Right or the Left, either of which 
might cause civil war. The main responsiblity for the crisis must 
fall upon the Liberals, who, despite their name, now predominantly 
reflect the interests of the large property owners ; they were joined 
by the Christian Democrats in withdrawing their support from Signor 
Parri and in claiming that their withdrawal cancelled his mandate 
from the Committee of National Liberation. - It is difficult to know 
what the two parties hope to gain by provcking this cr's's. They 
may hope to protect, against the purge demanded by the Left, the 
privileged position which the large property owners were able to 
maintain under Fascism; on the worst interpretation, they may 
hope to throw Italy into a state of confusion and d’sorder for which 
forcible remedies would be required. It is difficult not to relate 
the fall of the Parri Government to the recrudescence of near-Fascist 
movements, In some respects the situation begins to resemble that 
which preceded the March on Rome, with the important difference 
that Italy is now a defeated nation ; and history seems to be playing 
strange tricks when the Lieutenant of the Realm is forced to call on 
Signor Orlando to solve the crisis. 
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Austria, the Soviet Union, and Democracy 

The elections in Austria have given an absolute ‘majority to the 
catholic and agrarian People’s Party, with the Social Democrats 
near second and the Communists an also ran. These results, like 
those of the recent elections in Hungary, are encouraging as evidence 
of the fairness and freedom of the elections ; at the same time there 
is little in the results themselves to afford us gratification. Like the 
M.R.P. in France, or the Smallholders in Hungary, the People’s 
Party in Austria represents many men and women who are sincerely 
democratic but are divided from Communists and Social'sts op 
grounds of political principle and religious bel'ef. At the same time 
they provide a refuge for the most reactionary elements in those 
Various countries, who are able to ccnceal their true convictions 
under the flags of religion and individualism ; and it is unfortunate 
that they should profit from the revuls'on against Communism, or 
anything which resembles it, which has followed Russian occupation 
in Germany, Austria and the Balkans. There are three conclusions 
to be drawn from these results, which should be given their true 
place in the formulation of our foreign policy. The first is that even 
ia areas where Russian military force preponderates, the Russians 
have not interfered with elections from which they themselves must 
emerge with discredit ; and for this they must be given the credit 
they deserve. The second is that the failure of national Communist 
parties in these countries may force the Russians to revise their policy 
of forcible revolution in the areas that are mainly under their 
influence ; they may relax the tempo even if they do not abandon 
the ultimate gcal. The third, and not the least important, is that 
there still remain streng reactionary groups in the defeated countries, 
whese chief interest is to revise the results of the war, and whose 
existence is regarded, rightly, by the Russians as a danger to her 
future security. 


Follow the Leader 

Whatever else the Nuremberg trial may decide, it has already 
made it perfectly clear that at no time was Hitler ever deterred 
from war by any higher motive than exped-ency. There are still 
seme people, in Germany a great many, who regard the late Fuehrer 
as a mixture of saint and genius who was misled by corrupt advisers ; 
the documents presented by the prosecution at Nuremberg should 
leave no doubt that the will of the leader was the determining factor 
in all important decisions, and that his will was primarily bent on 
seizing the first favourable opportunity for aggression. The other 
remarkable feature of the documents, which include notes of Cabinet 
meetings and staff conferences, is the impression they give that 
Hitler’s determination to make war, somehow, scmet:me, somewhere, 
anywhere, was actuated less by conciousness of Germany’s strength 
than of her weakness ; by 1937 at least Hitler believed that her 
internal economy cculd not stand the strain of peace for many years 
longer and could only be cured by a successful and profitable war. 
At the very time when Hitler was proudly proclaiming the Thousand 
Years’ Reich, he was uneasily conscious that, except by desperate 
measures, its existence could hardly be guaranteed later than 1943-45. 


The Progress of U.N.O. 

The United Nations Organisation has started the last stage of its 
journey towards finality well. The Executive Committee of its Pre- 
paratory Commission drew the plan of the ultimate structure in a 
detailed and voluminous report drafted in London last month. Now 
the Preparatory Commission itself, including one representative of 
each of the fifty-one members of the organisation, is ratifying, and at 
certain points revising, the earlier decisions. The question on which 
discussion is likely to be keenest has regard to the headquarters of 
the Organisation. The Executive Committee’s recommendation that 
the seat be in America is certain to be challenged, and there are 
signs that opinion in the United States is now realising the un- 
desirability of demiciling the Crganisation cn the soil of any Great 
Power. The United States delegation therefore may yet come down 
in favour of some city in one of the smaller States of Europe. A 
gcod omen for the harmeny of the present meetings was the election 
of the representative of the Polish Government as chairman of the 
second committee (on the plan of the Security Council) on the 
motion of the Russian delegate, seconded by the British. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


T is long since a more notable debate on foreign affairs took 

place than that which engaged the House of Commons on 
Thursday and Friday of last week. While its outstanding feature 
was Mr. Bevin’s massive exposition of British policy over the 
widest field, the speeches of Mr. Eden and Mr. Butler for the 
Opposition, and of Mr. Noel-Baker winding up for the Govern- 
ment, showed strikingly (in spite of a limited amount of back- 
terch critic'sm) kew firm is the adherence on both sides of the 
House to the principle of continuity in foreign policy. Talk of a 
Socialist foreign policy is completely beside the mark. There is- 
neither a Socialist nor a Conservative, but only a national, foreign 
policy, dictated not merely by interests but by standards and ideals 
and traditions, and Mr. Bevin shows every sign of being as vigilant 
and dependable a director of it as any of his Conservative prede- 
cessors. That was demonstrated plainly in the course of the detailed 
explanation (into which it is not necessary to follow him compre- 
hensively here) of the position in a number of vexed regions of the 
globe and of the views of His Majesty’s Government regarding 
what was practicable and desirable in each case. With the Foreign 
Secretary’s protest against the suspicion directed against this 
country in various quarters there should be general sympathy. 
It is the plain fact that we seek to obtain less from this war than 
any other Great Power, if indeed we can be said to seek anything 
material at all. Russia has acquired vast tracts of territory from 
Poland and some from Germany ; the United States will certainly 
want to retain various Japanese bases in the Pacific ; France has 
strong views about the western sector of Germany, though it is 
true that she disclaims the intention of actual annexation. It is 
conceivable, no doubt, that some part of the former Italian colonies 
may fall to us to administer, but if so it will represent the assump- 
tion of a responsibility, not the gratification of a desire. The 
Foreign Secretary was justified in declaring that our cards were 
on the table and challenging other Powers to put theirs beside them. 

With one exception. It was only in connection with the atomic 
bomb that Mr. Bevin became unconvincing,—though actually it 
was to the Prime Minister rather than the Foreign Secretary that 
the House was indebted for a reminder of the agreement reached 
at Washington. Its details are familiar. Three countries, Britain, 
the United States and Canada, have been concerned in the dis- 
covery and development of atomic energy ; they possess the know- 
ledge of the processes by which it may be applied to both con- 
structive and destructive purposes. They declare their readiness 
to share knowledge in the former sphere with any nation that will 
fully reciprocate. That is reasonable and fair. In the latter 
sphere, the application of atomic energy to warfare, they will impart 
the secret at present to no one. Mr. Attlee explained that to do 
so would involve taking scientists and technicians over the actual 
plant where atomic bombs are manufactured, that this would take 
along time, and that in this matter “I can see no reason for sing- 
ling out particular nations.” This, on the face of it, is a deplorably 
unimaginative approach to one of the most immeasurably impor- 
tant problems in the world. There is every reason for singling out 
one particular nation. From the middle of 1941 three nations in 
themselves embodied the whole Allied cause. They gave each 
other constant support. They were fighting the same campaign 
against the same enemy for the same ends. Their chiefs, Mr. 
Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin, met periodi- 
cally to plan the next stages of the road to victory, and victory was 
achieved only by the unstinting exertions and sacrifice of each. 
How, in such circumstances, when there is a secret of the 
utmost military importance in the hands of two of the three, can 
the Prime Minister “see no reason for singling out particular 
nations ” in the matter of sharing the secret? Does he really think 


that if he were a Russian he would rest content with that? He 
spoke of the need for establishing mutual confidence. Nothing in the 
world is more needed. But to create confidence it is necessary to 
show confidence, and the Washington agreement is an alarming 
declaration of want of confidence in Russia. So at least every 
Russian must interpret it, and it would be strange if he did not— 
in spite of Russia’s own regrettable reticences during the war. It 
may be that no irreparable harm has been done. The matter now 
passes to the United Nations, but it is inevitable that the initial 
difficulties of that organisation, already formidable enough, will 
have been made more formidable still by the Washington decision. 

However that may be, it is on the United Nations, now com- 
pleting its preparations for action in London, that the hopes of 
humanity must rest. Here at least the attitude of this country, as 
expressed by the Foreign Secretary, leaves nothing to be desired. 
In an earlier speech he declared that in framing his policy in a given 
case he thought first and always how best the line he might take 
would forward the purposes of the United Nations. That is a 
reassuring statement. It affirms to the citizens not merely of this 
country but of the world Britain’s faith in the new organisation. 
The coming weeks are critical. The Preparatory Commission, on 
which all the fifty-one members of the organisation are repre- 
sented, will be called on to complete finally the constitution of the 
organisation and, well though the ground has been prepared by the 
Executive Committee, there may be sharp differences of opinion 
at particular points. But there is every hope that all difficulties of 
that kind will be surmounted, as with goodwill they certainly can 
be, so that the foundations will, by the time the first General 
Assembly meets in January, have been well and truly laid. The 
work before the Assembly—the constitution of a Security Council, 
an Economic and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council and other 
like bodies—will be extensive, but nothing will equal in importance 
the decision to be taken regarding the establishment of a commis- 
sion on the use and control of atomic energy. If that goes right— 
and it will be impossible to call any step right that is not taken 
with Russia’s full concurrence—then the most important organisa- 
tion the world has ever known will have opened its career under 
as favourable auspices as could be hoped. 

Where that career may lead no man can say, but a notable vista 
is opened up by a striking passage in Mr. Eden’s speech last week 
and an equally striking response from Mr. Bevin. Mr. Eden’s exact 
words are so notable that they demand quotation. “I know where 
I want to go,” he said. “I want to get a world in which the 
relations between the nations can be transformed in a given period 
of time—we cannot do it in a short period—as the relations between 
this country and Scotland and Wales have been transformed.” 
To that proposition Mr. Bevin gave unequivocal assent. “ We 
need a new study,” he said, “for the purpose of creating a world 
assembly elected directly from the people of the world as a*whole,” 
i.é., NOt consisting, as the General Assembly of the United Nations 
will, of representatives of Governments. That manifestly involves 
to a considerable degree what Mr. Eden called an abatement of 
our present ideas of sovereignty and Mr. Bevin a merging of national 
sovereignty into a larger sovereignty—though only for certain 
limited purposes. It involves a conception of world-government 
analogous, in its relation to individual national governments, to 
the relationship between the Federal Government of the United 
States, elected by the direct suffrage of individual voters, and the 
governments of the several States, elected by the same voters, but 
with their authority limited by the concentration of various major 
powers in the central administration at Washington. Now there 
is so much in this conception, sponsored as it is by two such 
authorities as the late and the present Foreign Secretaries, to catch 
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the imagination that the provisos with which both spokesmen 
checked precipitate expectations are in danger of being overlooked. 
“ We cannot do it in a short period,” Mr. Eden emphasised. The 
United Nations Organisation, said Mr. Bevin, “ must be the pre- 
lude to further development.” That is profoundly true, and to 
disregard its truth will lead only to disaster. In fixing our eyes 
on the goal we must not be tempted for a moment to try to over- 
leap the intermediate stages. The world is plainly and palpably 
unready today for anything like a world government. What Mr. 
Bevin called for was not a world assembly here and now, but 
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“a new study” as to how such an assembly could be created— 
how, for example, to take one immediate and initial difficulty, voting 
power is to be determined ; is China to return ten times as many 
members as Britain? Russia four or five times as many? All such 
problems may be resolvable in time. They are not resolvable 
teday. Step must follow step, and stage stage. The next step is 
to launch the United Nations prosperously on its career. Nothing 
cam or must take precedence of that. Those most genuinely arden: 
for the creation of a world government should be the most resolute 
and tireless in their efforts for the success of the United Nations, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE announcement that the official life of Mr. Lloyd George 
—or, to be strictly accurate, Earl Lloyd George—is to be 
written by “Mr. Malcolm Thompson, for many years on the 


staff of the Liberal Party Organisation,” will be received 
with considerable surprise. Who the ideal biographer would 
be is a hard question. To begin with, he should understand 
the Welsh side, and the decisive Welsh background, of 
L.G. He should be old enough to remember the young 


M.P.’s swift rise at Westminster—to remember at any rate the 
“ pro-Boer ” of the turn of the century and the anti-Education Bill 
campaigner of a day or two later. He should have sat in the House 
of Commons with L.G. He must have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the social zeal that led to the beginnings of Health and Un- 
employment Insurance. He must be capable of comprehending 
with large vision the Prime Minister of the war and of the Peace 
Conference, and through all that and every other political vicissitude 
he must be firmly and fearlessly critical. All one can ask in such 
circumstances is who there is who is least incapable of such a task. 
The name that most naturally occurs is Dr. Thomas Jones, whom 
L.G. brought up from Wales during the last war to work with him 
in Downing Street, and who has lately resigned the secretaryship of 
the Pilgrim Trust. Dr. Jones is, I believe, writing something on 
L.G. for publication in the United States—but without access to the 
public and private papers in the Dowager Countess Lloyd George’s 
possession. For it is the Dowager Countess (formerly Miss Frances 
Stevenson, L.G.’s secretary) who controls the situation as regards 
material for the biography. L.G.’s own published War Memoirs 
ind The Truth About the Peace Treaty are voluminous, but they 
are, of course, far from forming a basis in themselves for a critical 
assessment. Sons have often written admirable lives of their fathers, 
and without any prejudice to a larger and different publication, I 
should very much like to see a broad, moderate-length book on 
L.G. by Lady Megan Lloyd-George. 


* * * * 


A suggestion in a letter in The Times regarding the headquarters 
of the U.N.O.—the United Nations Organisation—shows consider- 
able imagination. It has been tentatively, but by no means finally, 
agreed that the headquarters shall be on the other side of the 
Atlantic. If so, says the writer, what could be better than to create 
an enclave on the east coast, including a bit of the United States and 
a bit of Canada—the exact spot being necessarily where Maine 
adjoins New Brunswick. Nothing could be better, if the seat of the 
organisation is to be on the other side of the Atlantic. It is a virtue in 
the writer of the letter in question that he puts forward his proposal 
specifically as a second-best, recognising, as anyone taking a dis- 
passionate view must recognise, that the arguments for establishing 
the Organisation somewhere in Europe are overwhelming. They 
have been stated in this column, and there is no need to repeat them 
now, but the more they are considered the more decisive they 
appear. It is to America’s credit—and America in that connection 
includes North and South—that it is not a continent where wars are 
apt or likely to arise. Europe is, and it is there that the imme- 
diate presence of the great peace Organisation is most to be desired. 
Even geography is not against that, for a seat not too far east in 
Europe is nearer to most South American capitals than Chicago, for 
example, would be. The Preparatory Commission, representing the 
members of U.N.O., will finally decide. 


British foreign policy may be well-conceived or ill-conceived—my 
own conviction is that it is well-conceived—but no one can com- 
plain that Ministers are not taking it seriously. Last week is a 
case in point. The Prime Minister was finishing in Canada the 
visit he had made to the United States to discuss the atomic bomb, 
and was back before the week was over to tell the House of 
Commons about it. Mr. Bevin was delivering in the House a 
remarkably comprehensive exposition of foreign policy in a dozen 
fields. The Minister of State, Mr. Noel-Baker, having steered the 
Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations successfully to its goal, was starting the much larger Pre- 
paratory Commission itself on its course. And Mr. Hector McNeil, 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, was in Athens helping the 
Regent to straighten out that unfortunate country’s tangled affairs, 
As a whole, a rather remarkable example of team-work, 

* * * * 

What private organisation gives the citizens of this country the 
greatest opportunity for the most innocent and permanent of 
pleasure? After looking at the exhibition this week at the National 
Gallery, I am inclined to think the verdict should go to the National 
Art-Collections Fund. Apart from the Fund’s most famous acquisi- 
tions, the Rokeby Venus, the Cornaro Titian, Rembrandt’s Saskia 
as Flora, the Luttrell Psalter, there are here a host of other pictures 
and drawings which will always be among the nation’s most precious 
possessions, and these represent only a part of the Fund’s achieve- 
ments. I myself must confess that on my first visit I never got past 
the first picture that met my eye, a vast and wonderful panorama 
by Niccolo del’ Abbate, which I had not seen before, and for a 
moment I forgot all the privations of the last six years and the 
uncertainties of the years to come. There are neither privations 
nor uncertainties here ; and I was glad that in the middle of his 
preoccupations with atom bombs and the sovereignty of nations last 
week, Mr. Eden was able to find time to open the Exhibition. 

* . * * 

Three weeks ago I ventilated in this column a suggestion (not 
my own) regarding honour to General Eisenhower, that “ some beau- 
tiful and historic house might be subscribed for and presented to 
the National Trust, with some or all of the rooms set apart for the 
General’s use.” On Monday it was announced that almost pre- 
cisely this had happened, Culzean Castle, in Ayrshire, having been 
presented to the National Trust for Scotland by Lord and Lady 
Ailsa, and the upper part of the castle prepared for the use of 
General Eisenhower and his guests during his lifetime. Whether 
there is ground for saying post hoc ergo propter hoc I rather doubt, 
but at any rate there is evidence of considerable identity of idea 

* * * * 

The diversity of Lord Horder’s interests is a standing marvel. 
In The Times of Tuesday I see him announced as about to address 
the Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors on 
“House Abatement”—and since The Times is never guilty of mis- 
prints, I can only (like Brigham Young of the street-urchins who 
called him Daddy) assume that it is so. The subject, none the less, 
is a little baffling. Smoke Abatement, Disease Abatement, Noise 
Abatement, Specialists’ Fees Abatement—one could have under- 
stood any of these. House Abatement is more difficult, even before 
sO appropriate an audience. Can it, can it, be that there is a mis- 
print after all? JANUS. 
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YUGOSLAVIA REFLECTIONS 


By EMRYS ROBERTS, M.P. 

HAD the good fortune to be the Liberal member of a group of 
| Members of Parliament who have just made a fortnight’s visit to 
There were nine Labour Members and one Liberal 
Nat:onal. The Conservative Member failed to come at the last 
mcment. The visit was in no sense a conducted tour. We had the 
greatest freedom to travel about, in groups or individually. We had 
our own British interpreters. We saw and talked to people of all 
shades of opinion, from Royalist to Communist, and in all walks 
of life. We have been back almost a fortnight and my impressions, 
somewhat confused at first, are beginning to settle down. What I 
want to do here is not to set out a comprehensive judgement on 
Yugoslavia—indeed, to form one would be impossible after a mere 
fortnight’s stay—but to record certain impressions which may help 
towards forming an opinion on Anglo-Yugoslav relations. 

One must guard against regarding Yugoslavia as a country wh:ch 
has made the transition frcm war to peace even in the sense that 
Britain has. Mr. Churchill, with his unerr:ng instinct for the right 
word on great occasions, described the events of March 27, 1941, 
with the phrase “ Yugoslavia has found her soul.” She paid a 
terrible price in mater‘al resources for this resurgence of the spirit. 
She suffered not merely the oppression which accompanied Nazi 
occupation in Europe; large areas were fought over by Germans 
and Partisans: there was systematic devastation by the Germans, 
who destroyed villages, crops and cattle, bridges and railways. There 
were all the elements of civil war between the Ustashi, the Chetniks 
and the Partisans. There has been a revolution; an absolute 
monarchy has been replaced by a National Front Republican 
Government in which the Ccmmunists are the strongest element. 

Inevitably, the first concern of the great bulk of the people has 
been with econcmic reconstruction: food, clothes and shelter are 
immediate issues. This is not so evident at first sight in the bigger 
cities we saw: Ljubljana and Zagreb appear to have been little 
affected ; the bomb damage in Belgrade, although grave, is not as 
widespread as I had imagined. In the villages over which there was 
fighting, however, such as the Lika district of Dalmatia, the devas- 
tation is enormcus. The villages are blasted ; the countryside is 
barren, roads are bad, bridges are broken everywhere. There is a 
great shortage of road and rail transport. The Germans used a 
vicious machine, which I saw ; it was pulled by a railway engine and 
had a great trailing hook-like knife which cut all the sleepers over 
which it passed. The shcrtage of sleepers is today one of the most 
acute problems in rebuilding the railroads. People are living in 
holes dug among the rubble of their homes. There was one old man 
who had vowed not to gO out again this winter because of lack of 
shoes. Poverty is not spread equally, however. In Zara and 
Biograd, for instance, I saw barefooted and ill-clothed children side 
by side with well-shed and well-dressed ones. U.N.R.R.A. observers 
report that seventy per cent. of the population do not have clothing 
and fcotwear. U.N.R.R.A. has delivered 32,000 tons, but the position 
is still desperate, particularly in the mountainous areas where the 
winter is very severe. 

The destructicn of means of communication is at the very heart of 
the country’s focd and building problems. In March, 1941, Yugo- 
slavia had about 4,060 miles of railway. Fifty-seven per cent. was 
destroyed or seriously damaged and seventy-five per cent. of the 
bridges had fallen. German aggression, Partisan guerilla tactics and 
Allied bembing all contributed to the damage. The Axis decided 
to split up the country, leaving the poorer areas under puppet 
states but retaining the rich Voivodina agricultural province as a 
granary for Germany. The destruction of the transversal railway 
lines further separates this province from the poorer areas. It was 
in these areas that the major fighting raged, until the Russians 
advanced through Voivcdina, to the inevitable ruin of the autumn 
wheat-sowing and the sugar-beet harvest. 

Reconstruction is proceeding apace in spite of difficulties. The 
Army has repaired about eighty-seven per cent. of the damage to 
main railway tracks—in rcugh fashion: a train may have to be held 
up while a bridge ahead is repaired afresh. At present there is only 
gne improvised bridge over the Sava at Belgrade: it has to take all 
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traffic, road and rail, with a single one-way traffic system. Loco- 
motives are not allowed on it, because of their weight, and railway 
wagons are pulled over by three-wheeled motor haulers. 
There are always Ieng queues of road and rail traffic waiting to 
pass over; there is great delay, though this is perhaps the most 
important bridge in the country, connecting Belgrade with Europe 
and Croatia. Inc:dentally, among the most moving sights were the 
carts with rough wocden coffins driven by peasants seeking for 
their dead in order to give them a decent re-burial. U.N.R.R.A had 
delivered 6,594 motor trucks by November 1 and hopes to deliver 
10,0co by the end of the year. It has not yet delivered any locomo- 
tives or railway cars, of which there is a terrific shortage, but hopes 
to do so in February, 1946. Fresh red-tiled roofs brighten several 
villages. Incidentally, Dr. Vladimir Bucaric, the Communist 
Premier of the Coealition Government of Croatia, told us that the 
restoration of hcuses was left to private enterprise. Slowly the 
country is showing the first signs of life. The work to be done is 
still staggering in its immensity, and hunger and cold will face the 
peop!e this winter. 

Running through this picture of a devastated country are the 
feelings of the people. Conditicns and political convictions are 
intertwined: the most striking feeling is the grief and the sorrow 
of the people over their lost ones. Guerilla warfare for the home- 
land, German bombing, killing of hostages and deportation took 2 
large part of the youth of the naticn. I did not meet a single 
peasant whese family had not suffered; often a husband and all 
the children were killed or missing. None of us will ever forget 
the wailing of the women over the mangled remains dug up in 
the beautiful sunlit wocd on the hill at St. Urh, near Ljubljana. 
Parallel with th:s scrrow is the fierce dynamic energy of the Partisans 
and their supporters, their determination to build afresh, to repair 
the damage, to lay the foundations of an enduring Yugoslav State 
worthy of the fighting and the sacrifice. The Partisan Army is a 
young army: ycuth of both sexes of 16 and over belong to it 
Pol:tical commissars are prominent. I spoke to several members of 
the Yugoslav Air Force, scme of them ex-students and professional 
men. What struck me was their almost complete subordination, 
perhaps a too complete negation, of self. They were not worried 
about returning to civilian professions ; they wanted to serve Yugo- 
slavia in such manner as the Government thought best to use 
them, and if that meant staying in the Air Force, then there wa: ne 
more to be said. Among the older peasants, I met some who said 
they did not care who formed the Government, the main thing was 
that the Germans had teen cleared out. Others said they would 
vote for Tito—“* Who else was there to re-instate the country? ” 
In the towns I met violent anti-Tito Royalist elements, but I also 
met Republicans who were opposed to the regime because it has 
failed as yet to establish political literty and toleration. One of the 
most disquieting features was the lack of confidence between the 
British soldiers and airmen and the Partisans. The British troops 
said they were regarded with suspicion and their girl friends were 
liable to interrogation and detention for associating with them. 
The Partisans’ reply was that the British troops were preyed upon by 
the daughters of those opposed to the regime, who were anxious 
fer British and American interventicn to overthrow Tito. 

Let me attempt to sum up. The present Government in Yugoslavia, 
a Coalition of all parties, is the only possible government. Inevitably, 
the Ccmmunists play the greatest part in it, but as Mr. Evan Ribar, 
a Democratic Liberal, who is President of the Federal Parl:ament 
told us, all parties are in the National Front—Croat Peasant, 
Agrarian, Radical, Republican and Demccrat. There are Opposition 
leaders of these parties outside the Front, such as Dr. Grol, but 
the Opposition had neither the organisation nor sufficient cohesion 
to fight the Election for the Constituent Assembly. The Front had 
the advantage of Government resources for its propaganda, and had 
the mass of the Press. The aims of the National Front are primarily 
the reconstruction of the ccuntry, agrarian reform, and a measure 
of nationalisation. Its professed ideals are democratic and the 
elections were certainly the most free elections ever held in Yugo- 
slavia so far as the methed of voting was concerned. This National 
Government is, I believe, the only possible form of government for 
the country. It has done much already. It has still to practise 
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toleration towards political economics, though criticism 
on this head should take account of the fact that remnants 
of the Ustashi and Chetniks are still at large. There is perhaps 
an undue sensitivity, but this may be inevitable in a 
new State beginning to find its feet. There is some suspicion 
towards British official circles. There are features which remind 
one of the military displays of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany— 
troops crying “ Tito, Tito, Tito . . .” demonstrating for the Govern- 
ment. There is undoubtedly great friendliness towards Britain 
among the common people, who do know of the year when Britain 
stood in the breach alone against the flood-tides of Nazi aggression. 

For the present, it would be wise not to rush into hostile 
criticism of the Yugoslav experiment. It has a tremendous task to 
rebuild the material features of the country. But we may hope it 
will devote more attention to binding up the spiritual wounds of the 
nation rather than to the prosecution of old enemies: that it will 
encourage constitutional opposition. Britain can help most not 
by hostility to, or by unbiased acceptance of the regime, but by 
pursuing the role of the good neighbour who is also a friendly 
critic, prepared to help in reconstruction and to treat the Govern- 
ment as one to which there is no practical alternative. Let there 
be the very frankest talks on both sides ; let every element which 
makes for suspicion be openly discussed and explored. We may 
then hope to see the growing development of free institutions in 
Yugoslavia and not only a better understanding in Britain of the 
position of the Yugoslav peoples and Government, but also, which 
is quite as important, an understanding in Yugoslavia of the British 
people themselves. 


THE GRAND INQUEST 


By SIR ERNEST BARKER 


T was on November 27, 1295—or 650 years ago on Tuesday of 
this week—that what has been called “the Model Parliament” 
met, heard the King’s request for an aid, and took measures to 
meet the request. Our Parliament has no certain birth-year: it 
grew too gradually for that; but the year 1295 will serve. The 
Parliament of that year first drew all Englishmen (or at any rate all 
who were “free men”) together in a plenary assembly. There 
were bishops, abbots and clerical proctors ; there were earls and 
barons (and also judges); there were knights of the shires and bur- 
gesses of the towns. Those who were representatives—the clerical 
proctors, the shire-knights and the burgesses—were furnished with 
“full and sufficient power” to bind their constituents: in a word, 
al! England was there to do something (ad faciendum), as well 
as to speak and debate. None the less, “the Model Parliament” 
was not exactly a model, and there had to be further growth before 
the English Parliament (the word “ English” in this connection is 
accurate) could assume its permanent shape. The Parliament of 
1295 was a parliament of estates or classes ; and it acted on that 
basis—the different classes sitting separately and voting separate 
amounts—in the measures which it took to meet the King’s request 
for an aid. If that had continued to be the model, and our parlia- 
ment had continued to be a parliament of estates, we should never 
have got very far. It was a great thing—a very great thing—when, 
during the reign of Edward III our Parliament became a Parliament 
of Houses instead of a Parliament of Estates. Two Houses—not 
divided by class (though they might be divided in other ways, and 
could quarrel as recently as 1911)—were a genuine microcosm of the 
land, set firmly on mother earth. The knights of the shire went with 
the burgesses—or, in other words, agriculture was married to com- 
merce and a nascent industry—to form the House of Commons, 
which represented the communities of shire and borough; the 
bishops and abbots went with the earls and barons—or, in other 
words, the high clergy were married to the haute noblesse—to form 
the House of Lords. The knights of the shire—the key-men of 
England—went there to unite the two Houses ; and so the Parlia- 
ment of England could march on a long and continuous journey 
through the centuries. 
A common basis, rising superior to the antinomies of class—and, 
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on that basis, a continuous life of more than six centuries—these 
have been the marks of the Parliament of England ; and these have 
made it unique. It was not unique in its origins. There were 
Cortes in Spain at an early date; there was a meeting of Etats 
Généraux in France within a few years of the meeting of “the 
Model Parliament.” England only became unique when it shed 
the principle of class from Parliament, and when, on that basis, it 
established a Parliament which has lasted continuously since the 
middle of the Middle Ages. How did we come to do these two 
things—to shed the principle of class from Parliament, and to 
cling tenaciously and without interruption (except for a risky period 
at the beginning of the Tudor dynasty and another in the reign of 
Charles I) to a system of parliamentary institutions? Obviously 
the two things go together: we should hardly have kept continuity 
if we had not shed class-division. It would therefore seem that 
the major question is the question of how we came to shed the 
principle of class from Parliament. Was it because we lived on an 
island? Or was it because we had some gift of social understand- 
ing between classes, and because our system of economy (which, 
for instance, interested all classes in the production and marketing 
of wool) and our system of primogeniture (which sent younger sons 
of the nobility to join the commons to the common benefit of both) 
united to encourage the gift? It is a large question; but the 
answer may be found in Trevelyan’s English Social History. 


Anyhow, once we had developed an institution in which we were 
all interested—“ tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man, poor man,” 
and the rest—we had some reason for sticking to it. And here 
another gift came into play—a gift for “ pottering on” steadily with 
things, and making the best of them, and trying to make them work, 
and using what tools you had (with a sort of affection for them) as 
best you could. Oaks grow well in English soil—or they used to 
do, when we wanted them, in the days before Forestry Commis- 
sions and conifers. So do yew-trees. Our courts of law, which 
go back to Henry II, are something like oaks and yew-trees. (Per- 
haps they need a little pruning.) In this sort of soil Parliament 
found a congenial “ habitat,” as the oecologists say. Perhaps it had 
a particular congruity with the courts of law. After all, it was a 
court itself—the High Court of Parliament. Mixed mysteriously 
with the other courts—a place of pleas and a resort of lawyers (who 
have always liked to be Members of Parliament, for good and 
sufficient reasons)}—Parliament has drawn strength, in the course 
of its history, from the mixture. It has never stood alone, as an 
institution per se. Mixed with the courts and the lawyers, it has 
also been mixed—if only in the Upper House—with the Church 
and the clergy ; and it has also been mixed, even before the wise 
Solomon, James I, introduced University burgesses into its sessions, 
into the life of the Universities. It was easy for English conserva- 
tism to stick to it, because it was sticking to so much else when it 
did so. 


This essay started with “the Model Parliament.” It seems to 
have travelled a long way from it. Redeamus ad propositum. If 
“the Model Parliament” was not a model “on which every suc- 
ceeding assembly bearing that name was constituted” (the words 
are the words of Bishop Stubbs, in that volume of Select Charters 
which so many of us have conned so diligently), it was yet a great 
and plenary Parliament. It assembled all the ingredients, even if it 
left them imperfectly mixed. And it included that cardinal idea of 
the “full and sufficient power” of every representative member— 
“so that business should in no wise remain undone for defect 
thereof "—which is the life-breath of every representative body. 
We may justly salute it for what it was—even if it was destined to 
be something more and something greater. And we may justly 
adopt the year 1295 as a sort of symbolic birth-year (just as the King 
may have a symbolic birthday), and celebrate this week the 65oth 
birth-year of Parliament, that microcosm of our island world where 
every man “is intended to be present, either in person or by procu- 
ration and attorney (which is to say, through a representative) . . . 
from the prince (be he king or queen) to the lowcst person of 
England.” . . . For “the poorest he that is in England hath a life to 
live as the richest he”; and Parliament is based on that simple and 
solemn fact. 
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ONE HOLLYWORLD 


By PHILIP CARR 


HERE are still many people who can remember the first shows 
T of moving photographs in London, about the year 1900. They 
were views taken from the front of a travelling railway train, and 
the little hall, or rather room, in which they were exhibited was 
upholstered to resemble a saloon carriage. Only twelve months 
later did a bankrupt theatrical manager rebuild his fortunes at 
Shepherd’s Bush with the earliest cinema story or play. So recent 
were the beginnings of what is now not only one of the world’s 
largest industries, but represents, to many millions of people, their 
chief and most often their only entry into the land of the imagina- 
tion, their only contact with what the more sophisticated of us call 
art. 

The members of that sophisticated minority have now gone so 
far as to admit that the cinema can be an art, even to them. They 
were worried at first because the audience at a film can play no part 
in the combined emotion, as it does in that mystery which is 
drama. Although it can show something of the same massed 
response to the magnetism of the actor, it cannot react upon him 
as it does in the theatre. But this did not prove that the cinema 
could not be an art. It only proved that it was not dramatic art. 
So the highbrows and the critics eagerly searched for masterpieces 
in this new art form. At first, they only found them in Charlie 
Chaplin. Then came the Russian films and some of the German 
films, more recently the French films—and at last a few notable 
British films. One after the other they showed us what the film 
could do as an art. To-day almost every country is producing its 
films ; and “the first Swiss film” is announced for our delectation. 

These developments may easily give the intelligent person a 
false perspective on the question. The fact that good films, and 
artistically the best films, have been made in other countries than 
the United States may obscure the stark reality that the enormous 
majority of the films which are presented all over the world come 
from Hollywood. Moreover, they are likely to continue to come 
from Hollywood, because Hollywood not only has an enormous start 
in equipment, technical capacity and business organisation, but the 
eighty-five million persons who are estimated to go to the cinema 
every week in the United States alone provide a home market which 
is a formidable jumping-off board. 

Now, it is not necessary to be a political nationalist in order to 
be a convinced advocate of national individualism in thought and 
character and art. It is a commonplace that this national indivi- 
dualism is breaking down. What is less generally realised is that 
it is being broken down far less by improved communications, by 
international political ideologies or by direct propaganda than by 
the fact that most of the moving pictures shown, not only in Great 
Britain but all over the world, come from a single place in the 
west Of the United States. 

One would like to think that what is gradually being imposed 
upon the mental habits and the imaginations of the common people 
ot the world really represents the best in what President Roosevelt 
called the American way of life, though even this uniformity would 
hardly be a good thing. But of course it is not so. What the Holly- 
wood films have to show is not, and does not even pretend to be, 
the best of anything, except occasionally of ingenious clowning. 
When it is not as offensively sensual as the censorships of the 
several countries to which it is to presented—including its own— 
will allow, it is either sloppily sentimental or violently sensational ; 
and it is almost always decorated with a meretricious exaltation of 
mere wealth and tasteless luxury. Nor is it genuinely American. 
It is not typical of American life, nor of organic life of any kind. 
It displays no sort of artistically artificial synthesis of life. It is 
merely a jumble of the sort of inconsequent cheap effects and showy 
vulgarity—taking the word in its bad and not its good sense— 
which the uneducated, but financially cunning showmen—some of 
them not even American—who put it together shrewdly imagine to 
be likely to appeal to the equally ignorant but simple mass of the 
big public. 

“Why is it,’ I once asked an American film magnate, “that you 
never seem to aim any higher than the servant girl or the school- 
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boy of fourteen?” “But we don’t want to aim any higher,” he 
answered. “They are precisely our target.” 

So this is what is going round the world, and helping to give the 
world its feelings and its manners, as well as its physical appear- 
ance and its vocabulary. It has invaded Europe ; and there is no 
country which has not learnt to reply “okay.” Not many years 
ago, a leading actress in France used to be called a “ vedette.” Then 
she became an “ étoile.” Now she is a “star.” In Spain and Italy 
there are dark-eyed beauties who pluck out the hairs from beautiful 
eyebrows that a luxuriant nature has given them so as to make 
themselves look more like some “pin-up girl” of the screen, and 
bleach their black hair because the most famous film stars are 
blondes. , 

Yet Europe has, to some extent, held out, although Britain has 
succumbed almost completely, with young women by millions, who 
dress their hair and make up their faces like one film actress or 
another whom they imagine to be their style, and young men who 
tilt their hats or strut or pose like some envied film hero. In South 
America the Hollywood influence can be seen at its most devastating. 
There, the civilisation at its base is Latin—either Spanish or Portu- 
guese ; but the South Americans are doing their best to ape manners 
and looks which are quite alien to their own character and traditions ; 
and a dressmaker in Sao Paulo in Brazil will put the latest photo- 
graph of Deanna Durbin into her window, to show that she is ready 
to copy the dress which she knows all her customers will be want- 
ing to wear. 

Now this is by no means intended to be an attack upon the 
cinema. Such an attack would, in any case, be as futile as to throw 
one’s cap at Niagara; for the cinema is irresistible. It would be 
almost as futile to make an attack upon Hollywood ; for Hollywood 
has become nearly, if not quite, irresistible. At the same time, 
serious people in all countries, including the United States, may 
perhaps ask themselves whether it is a healthy thing to leave to a 
private monopoly in this one country such a powerful instrument in 
the formation of the character of all the peoples in the wor'd. 

Hollywood can, of course, answer that its film industry is not a 
monopoly, but has been built up and is carried on in an atmosphere 
of the fiercest competition. However, the entry of new competitors 
is so severely limited—as in modern daily newspapers—by the 
enormous stakes which must be risked that a monopoly vested in- 
terest has, in fact, been created in favour of those who are already 
established, and can spend, as they do, as much as £500,000 on a 
magnificent film, and hardly less than £15,000 on a simple one. 

Hollywood might also claim that it has produced quite a number 
of films of serious value. However, it must be noted that the 
seriousness and the value have nearly always been social rather than 
artistic, except when the inspired clowning of Charlie Chaplin and 
perhaps the ingenious animated drawings of Walt Disney have been 
concerned ; and, besides, the serious and valuable films have 
amounted to little more than a couple of dozen in a dozen years, 
whereas the annual production of full-length films in every single 
year reaches five hundred. 

What, then, is to be done about it? There has been a good deal 
of discussion lately on the quite limited British aspect of the matter, 
but almost entirely about the merely financial difficulties—huge pay- 
ments in dollars for Hollywood films—attached even to that. It 
has been suggested that we exclude Hollywood films altogether ; but 
when it is pointed out that this would lead to a retaliation which 
would kill the efforts, only now beginning to meet with success, to 
introduce British films into the United States, the alternative sug- 
gestion is made that we should “freeze” the money paid in Great 
Britain to see American films, and encourage their owners to spend 
it on producing films here. Mr. Laurence Irving has sensibly 
pointed out that this would even more successfully stifle the British 
film industry, because the few good artists who are now kept in it 
by their disinclination to migrate to Hollywood would be bought 
up by the immensely greater financial resources of the American 
films. 

We could nationalise the film industry, as Russia has done in 
order to devote it exclusively to Government propaganda and as 
Germany did for the same purpose. But although the Russians 
have produced films of outstanding artistic qualities, opinion in the 
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democratic countries would hardly tolerate such a limitation on the 
freedom of artistic expression. Besides, some, if not most, of the 
artisucally best films of recent years have been made in France by 
private companies working in conditions of the most complete 
freedom. 

Is laissez-faire the answer then? [ think not. The French films 
are artistically good because nearly all the people who wanted to 
make them happened to be artists, and because the French, who 
form their chief public, happen to be an artistic people. But they 
are not an artistic people because art has been left to itself. They 
have been educated by generations of State-supported art, imposing 
its traditions from above. It is rank nonsense to say that the public 
enjoys real art better than tripe. What is true is that if the real 
art, in addition to its subtler qualities, possesses the simplicity of 
comedy and emotion and the pictorial stimulus, which the tripe 
merchants can turn out by the yard in cruder form, the pubtic will 
enjoy it just as well. 

I believe the solution must be sought in the fact that in this, as 
in so many other things, we have come to the end of what can be 
achieved on the national plane alone. It may sound absurd to 
say that the United Nations Organisation could usefully be employed 
in working out agreed artistic and moral and social standards for so 
apparently frivolous a thing as the cinema ; but I am convinced that 
this is the truth, and that it is only by international understanding 
that the national character of films, as of many other things, can be 
preserved. 


JAPAN IN DEFEAT 


By THE RT. REV. BISHOP HEASLETT 


ERE in England it is not easy to fit together and frame a con- 
H sistent picture of what is happening in Japan as gathered 
from the despatches of newspaper correspondents. In particular, 
it is difficult to understand on what principle official decisions are 
being made by the conquered. Since the surrender we have read 
of willing co-operation ; even of Japanese units fighting under orders 
from Allied commanders ; of senior officers bringing costly presents 
with them when they arrived to sign the unconditional surrénder 
documents ; of low bows, ingratiating smiles, and eager acquiescence 
on all sides. What does all this mean? Have we been misjudging 
them? There is no hint in the despatches of cringing subservience, 
nor, what we might have expected, defiant arrogance, nor even of 
the well-known attitude of the Japanese mind when disaster arises, 
expressed in the common saying, “ Shikata Ga Nai,” “ Doing side 
is not,” i.e., it can’t be helped. Nor does it seem that the military 
chiefs are suffering from guilty consciences. A sense of sin in any 
Japanese is rare. It arises in members of the Christian Church, 
mostly after baptism, and the experience coming from communion 
with God’s purity and holiness. Such meagre news as has come 
through private sources so far reveals no sense of guilt in the civilian 
population in connection with the war. 

The explanation, or at least a partial explanation, of the present 
" attitude of the conquered to the conquerors may be sought in that 
form of Chinese philosophy that has exercised considerable influence 
on Japanese thought for over twelve centuries, i.e., since the eighth 
century of our era, when the study of Chinese philosophy became 
popular. The philosophy that has exercised this long influence on 
the people of Yamato was that of Lao-Tse (circa B.C. 600). There 
are two brief sentences in the teaching of Lao-Tse that may serve 
aS a pointer to explanation in this matter of understanding the 
attitude of the Japanese to defeat. “In humble contentment and 
yielding pliancy are to be found real grandeur and strength,” and 
* superior virtue is non-assertive.” Following On a lecture dealing 
with the non-resistance section of the Sermon on the Mount, a 
class of educated and intelligent Japanese, during the discussion, 
brought to light one of those pregnant and pithy aphorisms in which 
cultured Japanese minds find delight. “ Muteiko no teiko.” “ The 
They found “ yielding pliancy” in 
the words, “ Whoever forces you to go one mile, go two miles with 


aggression of non-aggression.” 
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him,” and “the aggression of non-aggression ” in the sacred words, 
“You are not to resist an injury.” Here we find light from an 
ancient source to illuminate a modern attitude, and a unifying idea 
in the somewhat confused picture pieced together from scraps of 
news from a wide area in the Far East. 


’ 


“Yielding pliancy” as a principle runs through all Japanese life. 
There is an example of it in the well-known unique form of 
wrestling known to us by the names of Judo or Jujutsu. An analysis 
of the ideographs used in these two terms throws light on the funda- 
mental principle on which this famous form of wrestling is built up, 
“Ju ” is translated in the dictionary as “ soft, weak, gentle,” used in 
such sayings as “ Soft words win hard hearts.” The “do” of Judo 
is “way”; the “jutsu” of Jujutsu is “art.” Hence we get, the 
way or art of yielding pliancy. Jujutsu is a separate art (and I use 
the term art with deliberate intent) and ranks higher in educational 
and aristocratic esteem than the ordinary wrestling (Sumo) practised 
by heavy, fat, professional wrestlers. Jujutsu appeals to the dis- 
cerning and aesthetic; in it wits and balance take the place of 
weight and brute force. Like so many Japanese arts its principles 
were formerly handed down from teacher to teacher, but the leading 
idea has always been clear enough. It is, not to match strength 
with strength, but to win by yielding to strength ; in other words, 
by pliancy. 


“ 


A distinction is sometimes made outside Japan between Judo and 
Jujutsu (not Jujitsu). In this distinction Jujutsu is the name given 
to the trick side, and Judo is the term applied to the esoteric side 
whose mind dominates all muscular action. Jujutsu as practised 
abroad is a system of graduated tricks, from learning how to fall up 
to knowing how to kill an opponent. Unless a student has some 
knowledge of the Japanese language and mentality and has studied 
Jujutsu in Japan or under a native teacher abroad a knowledge of 
this art of wrestling is almost impossible on the esotoric side. In 
Japan no distinction is made as between Judo and Jujutsu. They 
are two names for one system that has two angles of approach. 


“« 


Here are some Jujutsu precepts. “Do not resist.” A crafty 
Jujutsuan always seems to give his opponent splendid opportunities.” 
“Go the way your opponent wishes to throw you.” Briefly, though 
of course inadequately, as an exposition of the main principle of 
Jujutsu, you use your opponent’s strength to his own defeat. Until 
the spectator knows something of the principles of this form of 
wrestling, watching students of jt at exercises seems a slow senseless 
manoeuvring for position, But each man is working according to 
age-long rules and pitting his wits against his partner to induce or 
compel him to some movement that gives an advantage by which 
you turn his strength and strategy to his defeat. As one progresses 
from “dan” to “dan”—grade to grade—the wrestling becomes 
more and more an intellectual exercise, an exposition in the physical 
sphere of the Lao-Tse principle that in yielding pliancy is true 
strength. 

In the mess-room of a British regiment the after-dinner conver- 
sation turned on wrestling. Two of the officers were known to be 
expert in that form of exercise. One was a good specimen in 
muscle and bone of all-in wrestlers, the other was a normal good- 
sized Briton who had learned Jujutsu in Japan. Conversation led 
to argument, argument to challenge. The all-in devotee challenged 
the jujutsuan to a bout. All this to the delight of the mess members. 
A space was cleared. The all-in man took off his coat, rolled up 
his shirt sleeves, got into position and waited for the other to make 
a move. But the jujutsuan pupil kept his pipe in his mouth, did not 
even button up his mess jacket, just stood, relaxed, waiting. There 
was a rush of beef. and muscle, a turn of the hand, and the all-in 
devotee was lying in the corner of the room, rubbing his head and 
saying, “ How the —— did that happen? ” 

In my years of life in Japan I have seen numerous illustrations 
of this principle of yielding pliancy in action. Groups and indivi- 
duals, patiently waiting, quietly observing until their opponent 
takes the false step, then striking. There is an element of wisdom 
in this philosophy. In yielding pliancy, in doing the second mile 
when you are only compelled to do one, you gain advantages, soften 
your enemy’s heart and even maybe benefit by his tiredness. Out 
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ot this present period of defeat and humiliation there will be ample 
chances of using the principle. What could be wiser and more 
appropriate to the present situation in the Far East than the precept: 
“Go the way your opponent wishes to throw you.” There is 
George Meredith’s dictum on the Japanese to be noted. “Such a 
people must be unconquerable even if temporarily defeated. They 
are Spartans in the fight and Stoics in their grief.” 


SCIENCE AND MAN 


By GORDON MILLER 

T is impossible to survey this great crisis of pur civilisation and 
] to read the comments of all shades of responsible opinion with- 
out feeling that the true extent of our dilemma has largely passed 
unnoticed. Man's intelligence, it is constantly reiterated, has far 
outpaced his morals. But how is the teeway to be made up? Is 
it just to happen fortuitously, or is some great crusade tc bring 
about that spiritual renaissance which appears to be our salvation? 
Surely the lessons of history should warn us against the possibility 
of such quick and easy victory. Does then not the solution to the 
enigma lie in man’s intelligence being devoted te the study of those 
factors which make for moral progress or moral decay? The proper 
study of mankind is man. It cannot be said that we have yet even 
seriously contemplated the task. 

No better illustration of this can be found than in the confusion 
with which the Allies are attempting the moral rehabilitation of 
Germany and Japan. No one has any clear idea of how to go about 
the task ; our science of psychology which might be expected to 
offer some guidance in the matter, has little to tell us. Significantly 
enough, and symptomatic of the falseness of our approach to the 
problems of man and society, few people seem to realise that in 
the absence of some true understanding of group behaviour, both 
normal and abnormal, any decisions which may be taken regarding 
the German and Japanese peoples will be founded on guesswork 
and on the emotional and intellectual prejudices of our statesmen 
and military leaders. 

It may well be that if some future civilisation rises on the ashes 
of the old, the historians of the new age will discern in the pre- 
occupation of our science with the physical world, and the almost 
complete neglect of the social sciences, the fatal error of our time. 
Clearly, physical science, however admirable its endless achieve- 
ments, cannot supply the answer to those problems which threaten 
to uproot our civilisation. Physical science cannot free man from 
the bondage of his hate, his fear, and his greed; it cannot tell us 
what, if any, are the fundamental differences between nations and 
between individuals ; it cannot tell us how to promote 2 high level 
of civilisation and to guard against its decay ; it cannot protect us 
against economic chaos, booms, slumps, and unemployment; it 
cannot solve the problem of crime and other forms of anti-social 
behaviour. Yet when our very existence depends on the right 
answers forthcoming to these, and many other such questions, our 
best brains, far from being applied to their solution, are, in the 
coming years, to be devoted to a still more intensive study of matter, 
the outcome of which might feasibly be the complete disintegration 
of our planet. 

It may be urged, however, that we have our social sciences, and 
that the problems of man and society are by no means uninvesti- 
gated. Professor McDougall, the psychologist and sociologist, urged 
that, failing some development in the human sciences comparable 
with that of the physical sciences, our civilisation could not endure: 
writing in 1931* at the time of the economic depression, he had this 
to say about the sciences of man as they were then, and as, of course, 
they still are: “ we talk of psychology, of economics and of political 
science, of jurisprudence, of sociology and of many other supposed 
sciences ; but the simple truth is that all these fine names mark 
great gaps in our knowledge, or rather fields of possible sciences 
that as yet have hardly begun to take shape and being they 
vaguely indicate regions of a wilderness hardly yet explored, yet 
regions which must be reduced to order if our civilisation is to 
endure.” 


~ * World Chaos. 
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McDougall advanced several reasons for this lack of balance in our 
scientific outlook. The physical sciences are, as he points out, the 
easier, and within the range of our mental capacities evolved in 
man’s struggle with his material environment. Secondly, the benefits 
of physical science are immediate and obvious: housing, transport, 
wireless, clothing, and so on; whereas the influence of the human 
sciences in stable government, education, finance and law are not 
readily appreciated. He was also critical of the Church as adopting 
a reactionary attitude to any advance in our understanding of the 
ancient customs and beliefs of man. Here one may well dissent. 
It is not, perhaps, irrelevant to point out that the early Christian 
Church in civilising the Vandal and Goth displayed a more realistic 
understanding of the crude energies of primitive man than the 
present-day materialist in his approach to the problem of the Nazis 
and Japanese. In the final analysis, however, it would seem that 
attention has been concenirated on the study of physical phenomena 
because, in the narrowest sense, it has paid: economically and mili- 
tarily. Can we be sure that during the next twenty years physical 
science will continue to pay dividends, or even show a credit balance 
in our favour? 

Failing some substantial advance in the sciences of economics, 
psychology, politics and biology, it is difficult to understand how 
the further progress of technology can be to our advantage. Rather 
will it, indeed, inteasify the chaos in the world, and bring us all 
finally to complete catastrophe. Let us consider, for example, what 
may lie ahead if the dreams of the more optimistic are realised and 
atomic energy is used exclusively to satisfy the wants of man. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that the millennium will then have been 
achieved? May we not anticipate the appearance of those symp- 
toms which seem to attend every major increase in our productive 
powers: unemployment, alternating booms and slumps, grave social 
and political unrest. . . . The last great trade slump produced a 
startling diversity of economic opinion: some economists advocated 
an inflationary policy ; others held that deflaticnary methods alone 
would bring about a recovery of world trade. These diametrically 
opposed opinions, and many others, daily filled the columns of our 
Press during those times. Have we any reason to believe that our 
science of economics is any better placed to offer guidance in the 
delicate matter of balancing production and consumption shculd 
our productive powers rapidly increase tentold or a hundred-fold? 
Does anyone even realise that much economic research and study is 
needed before we can have confidence that our productive powers 
are our servants and not our masters? Furthermore, what of the 
psychological and social consequences of a mass increase of leisure 
and material prosperity? ‘That grave evils have attended the growth 
in popularity of the cinema and, to a certain degree, the wireless 
cannot be denied. A shorter working day, a bewildering array of 
consumer goods, within the reach of all, television, synthetic educa- 
tion, boredom: what do all these things portend? The realisation 
of a happy Wellsian dream ; or the irrevocable decay of civilisation 
when hopes were highest? Only some deep understanding, hitherto 
denied to us, of the nature and possibilities of the energies of man 
can save us, no matter down what road the importunities of physical 
science drive us. 

It is not suggested that those engaged in the study of social 
science are inferior in ability to the physicists, the chemists, and the 
engineers. Rather is it that they are too few and with inadequate 
opportunities for research. One has only to consider the colossal 
expenditure, the bewildering number of scientific workers, and the 
magnificent team-work which led to the production of the atomic 
bomb to realise what might be achieved if similar forces were set 
to grapple with the problems of man and society. It will, of course, 
be argued that there are difficulties inherent in the study of man 
which render failure inevitable. But it is surely a policy of despair 
to urge that the task is hopeless before it is undertaken. Even 
failure, by stressing the immensity of the problems with which we 
grapple, might free us from those errors occasioned by undue opti- 
mism and a belief in a personal erudition merely masking prejudice 
or pious hopes. . . . But who can set a limit to man’s intelligence? 
Yet if he gropes in darkness in search of his soul only a miracle will 


save him. 
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PSYCHOLOGIST AND PRIEST 


By THE RIGHT REV. STEPHEN NEILL 


tion suffers from mental instability and psychological 
overstrain. Various reasons are given for this present-day distress— 
smaller families, the increasing burdens of industrial civilisation, the 
shattering impacts of war, a weakening of the fibre of the race. 
“ Anxiety neurosis” is as common in current parlance as “ shell- 
shock” was in the days after the last war. Most people are also 
dimly aware that the need has called into existence its own remedy, 
and that modern methods of psychotherapy have come to the rescue 
just intime. But there are those among both psychiatrists and laymen 
who are beginning to be doubtful whether psychiatry alone can give 
the final answer to the problem; it is easy to dissect ; has psycho- 
logical medicine the power also to reconstruct and to rebuild damaged 


Mos: people are dimly aware of the extent to which our genera- 


human nature? . 
This year, two novelists have ventured to step on this dangerous 


ground. Arthur Koestler’s Arrival and Departure is a great book, 
though not quite in the same class as Darkness at Noon. Nigel 


Balchin’s Mime Own Executioner cannot be called great, but it is 
competent and disturbing. In each book we find the psychiatrist 
faced with the fact that there are depths in human nature which his 
plummet cannot sound ; when he has come to the end of the psyche, 
he touches the beginning of the pneuma, the mysterious region in 
which the human spirit is face to face with God; there only God 
Almighty can deal with the situation ; and, though the psychiatrist 
has often to play the part of God Almighty, that is just the thing that 
in his heart of hearts he knows that he can never be. In that field 
the expert is not the psychologist but the priest. 

Ir ought to be easy for priests and psychologists to co-operate. 
Both are dealing with the ills of the mind and the emotions. But in 
practice co-operation is difficult and rare. It is not hard to see why 
this is so. Sigmund Freud was a great genius ; to him we owe the 
discovery of a world as new and as fascinating as that of the electron 
und of atomic energy. But some of Freud’s interpretations and the 
language in which they were expressed have created a prejudice 
against psychiatry, which is not easily to be overcome. Some 
Freudians, at least, deny the existence of spiritual reality ; to such 
all is relative, and absolutes are excluded. It is not surprising that 
some priests regard psychology as one of the devil’s best weapons 
for the propagation of infidelity. The excessive emphasis of the 
Freudian school on sex has awakened a profound suspicion that, 
when Freud comes in by the door, morality flies out at the window. 
The psychologist spends so much of his time dealing with the failures 
of the religious sects that he tends to regard religion as no more than 
a morbid symptom to be excised as soon as possible. So much of the 
time of the priest is spent dealing with the failures of the psychologists 
that he is inclined to retaliate by regarding psychiatry as at best an 
ineffective mumbo-jumbo. 

Fortunately, this is not the whole story. There are many priests 
who realise that some among their penitents need a kind of healing 
other than that provided by the confessional. There are psychologists 
who know that when they have done their utmost for a patient he 
must be handed on to the care of a spiritual adviser, who can build up 
where psychiatry has done no more than to pull down. But there is 
perplexity on both sides. There are far too few first-rate psychia- 
trists who are also first-rate Christians. There are far too few priests 
who have the understanding and sympathy needed for this kind of 
work, and to whom the psychiatrist can send on his patients with 
confidence. It is high time that something was done about it. But 
it is not yet very clear who ought to do it, and what they ought to do. 

The priest who can deal with mental sickness has immense advan- 
tages over the psychiatrist. In the consulting-room everything tends 
to raise the patient’s resistance to the highest potential—initial 
sus™cion of the whole business, anxiety as to where all this will lead, 
the regular taking of notes, the sight of other patients in the waiting- 
room. But until this resistance is broken down, the specialist cannot 
even begin his treatment. The parson in his study or in the vestry 
of his church has not to contend with this difficulty in the same way ; 
his trade is traditionally associated with comfort and release ; if he 
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knows his job, he can quickly establish in the patient a feeling of 
confidence and readiness to talk. But where are such priests to be 
found? Where are the men who both know their job as spiritual 
healers and who also, knowing their limitations, do not rush in to 
deal with situations they are incompetent to handle? If they are not 
available in sufficient numbers, how are they to be produced, and 
where are they to be trained? 

It is obvious that the right starting-point is the theological college, 
The Anglican Church alone is dealing with four thousand Service 
candidates for ordination ; by June of next year all the theological 
colleges will be filled to overflowing. Every man, during the course 
of his training, should receive efficient instruction in pastoral 
psychology. But to say this does not get us very much further. Who 
are to be the teachers, and where is the apparatus for teaching? 
Most of the existing manuals of pastoral psychology are amateurish, 
and based on inadequate clinical experience. For the layman, to 
read books on psychology is as dangerous as to read medical text- 
books ; he tends, like the hero of Jerome’s Three Men in a Boat, to 
end up with the conviction that he suffers from every ailment in the 
book except housemaid’s knee. The inclusion in the theological 
course of a few sporadic lectures on psychology may produce precisely 
the wrong result; it would be a disaster if the theological colleges 
were to send out a generation of self-confident amateurs, ready to 
apply their new-found knowledge without discrimination or reserve. 
To a very large extent both teachers and methods of teaching are as 
yet undiscovered. Before psychological teaching for the ministry can 
be put into effective practice, priests and psychologists who care for 
one another’s work are faced with an initial problem of research. 

Some small beginnings have already been made. One of the most 
encouraging known to me is a small group of practising psychologists, 
parsons and social workers, who meet from time to time to pool their 
experiences and to work out terms of closer understanding. It is 
understood that language may be entirely uncensored, that nothing 
is to be excluded from the arena of discussion, and that all must be 
prepared to give and to receive hard knocks. The experience of a 
few meetings has made it clear that, while the jargon of psychology 
is unintelligible to the parsons, the ordinary language of theology is 
a sealed book to the psychologists. Frequent demands have to be 
made on the services of the member of the group whose special task 
it is to translate jargon into honest English words of not more than 
one syllable. When this has been done, minds touch minds in a new 
way, differences are seen to exist more in word than in thought, the 
area of agreement expands far beyond the limit of what at the outset 
either party would have thought possible. Understanding is the 
first step towards co-operation. It may be that co-operation in 
practice is still very far in the future ; it is at least something that a 
first foundation for mutual understanding is being laid. 


SEA-PIECE 


GREEN, Jank-haired boulders 
lolling on monstrous shoulders— 
the rock ledges, limpet-starred 
the tide has bared. 


A herring gull 

with curved, lethal 
beak ; 

a kittiwake 

uttering her thin call. 


A toppling wave 

briefly held 

in the sun, 

obliquely seen 

from the cool, chalk cave, 
the tides have 

channelled. 


A strange terrain 
of betwixt and between, 
neither sea nor land ; 
and a white ship sliding silently 
beyond. 
W. J. STRACHAN. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


LL essayists seek to give to their productions a certain symmetry 
A of form. I have been abused by my friends on the ground 
that my Marginal Comments begin with one subject and end with 
another. I refute this imputation. What I try to do, while remain- 
ing strictly marginal, is to relate the general to the particular or the 
particular to the general: I tend, therefore, either to start with a 
general principle which I illustrate by a particular experience, or else 
to begin with an account of some particular event which I there- 
after relate to some general principle. Surely this is a defensible 
procedure? The ideal essay should, I suppose, combine an account 
of individual action or character with some implicit or explicit 
riticism of life. It is not that it deals with two distinct experi- 
ences ; it is that it endeavours, clumsily enough it may be, to describe 
the same experience from the individual and the general point of 
view. If this be well done, then an agreeable pattern should result, 
in which the end links with the beginning as a snake biting its own 
tail. If this pattern be too obviously or too often repeated it becomes 
a wearisome trick of composition; but the main principle is, I 
affirm, a correct principle and One which should give to an essay a 
certain uniformity of impression coupled with a diversity of content. 
It is interesting to observe how consciously a supremely gifted 
essayist, such as Guy de Maupassant, is preoccupied with this very 
pattern. His stories always possess a deliberate shape, the con- 
clusion being linked to the beginning in terms either of expectation 
or surprise. Heine also, both in his poems and in his prose, was 
constantly preoccupied by the relation between his first line and 
his last ; and it was in order to break the monotony of this cadenced 
relation between the opening and the closing sentences that he 
indulged so frequently in the Trugschluss, namely, a deliberate dis- 
cord at the end. I do not see that such devices are meretricious: it 
would be no fun at all writing essays unless one tried to give them 
a certain shape. 

* * * * 

It is thus irksome for any essayist to be obliged from time to time 
to write about subjects which, from their very nature, refuse to 
assume any but the most ungainly patterns. I am conscious that 
my article this week, in that it will contain long lists of names, is 
going to make an ugly page. The motive for my _ present 
assymetry is the following. The Editor of The Spectator received 
this week a letter from a young officer, recently released from three 
and a half years’ imprisonment in Japanese hands. “Their 
hospitality,” he writes, “ never very open, did not extend to things 
of the mind. Thus I find myself very out of date, especially where 
the humanities are concerned.” He asks, therefore, to be given 
some guidance regarding the more important books (history, criti- 
cism, novels, “ real biography,” and “ above all” war poetry) which 
have been published in this country since 1940. In complying 
readily with this request one is faced with two initial difficulties. 
Ia the first place, no such list can be really comprehensive and it is 
bound to reflect personal predilection or prejudice.. In the second 
place, the present state of the book-market will render it difficult 
for any humanist to obtain the books which are recommended. 
The London Library itself, with its splendid tradition and 
its crowded shelves, was banged on the head during the blitz ; 
it has recovered with astonishing rapidity; nor is the waiting 
list for membership quite as long as is generally supposed. My 
first advice to this Lieutenant, as to all serious young men and 
women, is, “ Put your name down for the London Library at once.” 

7. * * * 


What, therefore, about the books themselves? Here comes my 
catalogue. Under the heading of Poetry I should place the follow- 
ing eleven books as indispensable for any person who wishes to 
know what, during these atrocious years, our older and our younger 
poets have been about. 
Faber). Edith Sitwell: Green Song (Macmillan). Louis MacNeice: 
Springboard (Faber and Faber). Sidney Keyes: Collected Poems 
Routledge). Alun Lewis: Ha! Ha! Among the Trumpets (Allen 


T. S. Eliot: Four Quartettes (Faber and | 


and Unwin). Dylan Thomas: Deaths and Entrances (this book, 
which is certain to be interesting, will be published by Dent early 
next year), W.H. Auden: For the Time Being and Another Time 
(Faber and Faber). Kathleen Raine Stone and Flower (Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson). Edwin Muir The Narrow Place (Faber 
and Faber). William Empson: The Gathering Storm (Faber and 
Faber). Martyn Skinner: Letters from Malaya (Putnam). This 
catalogue, it will be observed, is not a catalogue raisonné, but there 
are certain comments which might be made. Mr. Etiot’s poetry is 
always important, not merely because of the immense influence it 
has exercised, but because of its intrinsic sincerity and worth. Most 
critics are agreed that in Green Song Miss Sitwell has been able 
to express the maturity of her very remarkable gifts. And Sidney 
Keyes, who was mortally wounded on Longstop Hill, was a boy of 
astonishing precocity who was able, even before reaching manhood 
to fulfil his renown. I hesitate to provide my ex-prisoner with a list 
of fiction. On the one hand, I am not a reader of fiction, and my 
opinion would be of slight value. On the other, he can obtain 
information in casual conversation with his friends. I should sug- 
gest only that, of the novelists of the post-Isherwood vintage, Mr. 
Philip Toynbee appears to possess the greatest promise. 
* 7 7 _ 

In so far as essays and criticism are concerned, I should recom- 
mend any returning prisoner to read Horizon, New Writing, Day- 
light, and the old Cornhill, which, under the editorship of Mr. Peter 
Quennell, is taking on a new lease of active life. Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer’s admirable collection of essays and criticisms embodied 
in Channel Packet should also convince my Lieutenant that human- 
ism in the modern world is very much alive. More specifically, I 
should recommend the following eight books, first in the list of 
which I should place The Unquiet Grave by  Palinurus 
and Mr. Maurice Bowra’s The Heritage of Symbolism (Chatto 
and Windus), which is assuredly one of the most com- 
prehensive and stimulating works of criticism published in 
our time. To these I should add six others:—Herbert Read: 
A Coat of Many Colours (Routledge). V. S. Pritchett: In My 
Good Books (Chatto and Windus). George Orwell: Inside the 
Whale (Gollancz). Louis MacNeice: The Poetry of W. B. Yeats 
(Oxford University Press). Dover Wilson: The Fortunes of Fal- 
staff (Cambridge University Press). Edmund Wilson: The Wouna 
and the Box (Secker and Warburg). For “real” biography I shou'd 
suggest the following eight books, although: the list could well be 
extended :—Peter Quennell: Four Portraits (Collins)—a book which 
is not only intelligent in itself but written in the most elegant tradi- 
tion of English prose. Osbert Sitwell: Left Hand! Right Hand! 
(Macmillan). C. V. Wedgwood: William the Silent (Cape). James 
Laver: Whistler (Penguin Books). Margaret Cole: Beatrice Webb. 
V. Sackville West: The Eagle and the Dove (Michael Joseph) 
Aldous Huxley: Grey Eminence (Chatto and Windus). Una Pope- 
Hennessy: Charles Dickens (Chatto and Windus). It is difficult, in 
respect of books on the war, to have any certainty of value. Alan 
Moorehead’s three books, The End in Africa, Mediterranean Front, 
and the recent Eclipse (Hamish Hamilton) are all triumphs of 
objective narrative. Richard Hillary’s The Last Enemy (Macmillan) 
and Somerset de Chair’s The Golden Carpet (Faber and Faber) have 
a permanent literary value. And Eve Curie’s Journey Among 
Warriors, as also Captain Maugham’s recent book on tank warfare 
in the desert, should not be missed. 

7 * * * 

There have also been many admirable books published upon 
politics and the social sciences, and notably the following : —Bernard 
Shaw: Everybody’s Political What’s What (Constable). Freya 
Stark: East is West (John Murray). Sir William Beveridge: The 
Pillars of Security (Allen and Unwin). D. W. Brogan: The Free 
State. James Burnham: The Managerial Revolution (Penguin 
books). Harold Laski: Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time. 
Hayek: The Road to Serfdom, and Bruce Truscot: Redbrick Unt- 
versity (Faber). After which I feel very much out of breath 
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MUSIC 


Purcell and Britten. 


Tue 250th anniversary of the death of Henry Purcell was celebrated 
by the B.B.C. with three broadcasts, and by an anonymous body, 
whose motive force on the artistic side was evidently Mr. Benjamin 
Britten, in two concerts at the Wigmore Hall. The proceeds of these 
concerts were irrelevantly allocated to an Indian charity and the 
Press, with one exception, appear not to have been accorded the usual 
courtesy of an invitation. The programmes contained, besides a 
quantity of Purcell’s music, which one can rarely hear, two new works 
by Mr. Britten composed in his honour. The first of the three pieces 
from Purcell’s Harmonia Sacra Book II was a quite astonishing 
revelation, even to those who know Dido and Aeneas, of Purcell’s 
dramatic power and range of expression. This poem “ Lord what is 
Man? ”, with its Donne-ish self-disparagement, may well have given 
Mr. Britten the notion of setting Donne’s Holy Sonnets as a tribute 
to Purcell. Else the cennection is not clear. In these sonnets, super- 
ficially so inapt for music—and indeed one or two passages have 
proved intractable even to the composer’s remarkable ingenuity— 
Britten has achieved the finest song cycle he has written since Les 
Illuminations and in certain of them has surpassed anything he has 
previously composed. The opening is tremendous, the elegiac sonnet 
on the death of the poet’s wife is deeply moving, and the final 
challenge to Death has an almost terrifying grandeur. 

Where the composer has failed, in my opinion, is in the gabbling 
second song and in such passages as the catalogue in the seventh. 
The songs were sung with a fine understanding by Mr. Pears, whose 
harsh tone is apt to these harsh sentiments. But I wish he could get 
his voice out of the back of his throat and cultivate a more beautiful 
tone. It was an odd comment on the taste of the audience that of the 
Purcell songs he sang they chose to encore the one that showed 
up most clearly the defects of his singing ; for quick songs—and this 
applied, too, to the second of Britten’s Sonnets—need the voice on 
the lips and the tip of the tongue. To sing patter in the back of 
the throat produces a grotesque appearance of vain effort. 

I have no room to say more of Britten’s new String Quartet than 
that its first movement failed to communicate much, its second is 
a delight, and the Chacceny a fine conception not successfully realised 
in the chosen medium. Mr. Britten’s view of Purcell’s thorough bass 
was extremely interesting. I don’t know what the pundits will have 
thought of it, but it certainly gave the music a quite unusual vitality. 
By contrast, Mr. Bergmann’s orthodox treatment of the bass on the 
second evening made the verse anthems sound for the most part like 
dull museum-pieces. But then the solos were drably performed by 
singers whose voices were mostly exiguous. DyNnELEY Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


Days ot Hope. Diary for Timothy. 
release. At the New Gallery. 
THE images which remain in the mind from Days of Hope are the 
best measure of the film’s quality. It is a story made during the 
Spanish war of small groups of pathetically ill-equipped men sub- 
stituting ingenuity and spirit for military equipment and it is out of 
military deficiency that André Malraux has created a picture of a 
fight for a cause which by contrast reduces almost all the spectacular 
war films of recent years to very small beer indeed. The persisting 
images are in no case of actual fighting. (And here surely is the clue 
to M. Malraux’s method. We remember the puny little lame civilian 
who struggles along in the rear of a patrolling group of street fighters ; 
we remember the higgledy-piggledy domesticity of a shop and the 
disorder of a back garden where the pathetically minor operations 
0. the loyal cit:zens are planned. Then there is the faint cock-crow, 
the barking of dogs, the distant sound of a motor-horn to provide 
the suggestion of a background of normal city life behind the rifle- 
shots and the scrabble of snipers’ feet. Days of Hope isa film not of 
war but of men at war, and how different these two things are. The 
magnificent processional climax in which we see thousands of 
villagers bearing down from the mountainside the bodies of the air- 
men who have sacrificed their lives to destroy a vital bridge lifts the 
film’s whole conception to a magnificent paean of praise for in- 
destructible human dignity. The villagers move slow!y down to the 
accompaniment of a majestical musical score by Darius Milhaud. 

A Diary for Timothy, Humphrey Jennings’ latest film for the 
Crown Film Unit also is in search of profounder effects than are 
normally regarded as appropriate to the cinema. This is a history of 
the last months of the war set in the form of a diary written by 
E. M. Forster for the future perusal of a new-born baby. It combines 
commentary and natural sound with an ingenuity 


At the Academy For future 


Brief Encounter. 


picture, dialogue, 
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often reaching technical brilliance. Mr. Jennings is less concerned 
with events in themselves than with the emotions resulting from 
the impact or juxtaposition of not obviously related facts and here 
clearly he moves into subjective territory where one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. The result is that the film’s emotions have 
only a tenucus relationship with those generally associated with the 
events depicted, and a film which sets out to be about and for people 
finishes up as something much more specialised. The cross-cutting 
of Gielgud’s performance in the graveyard scene from Hamlet with 
the efforts of a rescue squad to reach a trapped rocket bomb victim 
is, for example, laboured beyond the patience of many of us, though 
one remains assured that Jennings himself is seeing and feeling 
progressively more in the relationship. One wonders too whether 
the device of cross-cutting is an ideal one to keep two widely con- 
trasting ideas simultaneously present. There are moments in the film 
when the violent transitions close rather than open the mind. Perhaps 
the most important thing to be said of this film is that we shall have 
reached a sorry day if such experiments cease to be possible 

This has been a rich week and I have kept till last the most moving 
film of all. In Brief Encounter Mr. Noel Coward and Mr. David 
Lean, most brilliantly assisted by Miss Celia Johnson, have defeated 
all the dazzling cinematics of the cinema by a slight, simply narrated, 
middle-class, middle-aged love-story so poignant and so full that I 
find it still difficult to assess it objectively. An event such as this 
provides a sad reminder of how immature the cinema still is in 
the presentation of even the simplest characterisation or the most 
commonplace of true feelings. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


Sir William Nicholson and French Drawings. At Roland, Browse 
and Delbanco Galleries. —— Portraits. At Wildenstein’s. 


THERE is not so much difference between the paintings of Sir William 
Nicholson and those of his son Ben as you might think. Both have 
exquisite taste, both have finely developed senses of balance and 
texture. Sir William’s romantic still-lifes are better than Ben’s 
equivalents, though Ben’s “ reliefs” stand by themselves, but as a 
comparison between Sir William’s “ Carnations ” (No. 7) and Ben’s 
recent paintings at the Lefevre Gallery showed, the only real difference 
between them in outlook is one of generation. Sir William is a 
brilliantly skilful painter with exquisite taste but this is not enough 
to make him a great artist, even of the second rank. James Pryde, 
the other “ Beggarstaff Brother,” got nearer to it. There are narrow 
limitations attached to painting for painting’s sake, however dazzling 
the performance, but still perhaps better this than its diametrical 
opposite. “Flamingo” (No. 15) and some of the smaller landscapes 
are delicious. The foreword in the catalogue, unlike so many, is 
unusually exact in its appreciation. The Daumier and the Degas are 
outstanding from a good mixed bunch of French drawings upstairs, 
and it is pleasant to see how well Pascin hangs among the dis- 
tinguished company. 

It is surprising that there is no example of Nicholson senior among 
the contemporary portraits in the Arts Council Exhibition at Wilden- 
stein’s. This show comprises thirty portraits in oils by British 
artists together with a collection of large photographs of the world’s 
portrait masterpieces. The Arts Council intends to circulate this 
exhibition throughout the country as part of their civilising mission, 
and a very effective part it will play. The photographs are amazing; 
many of them are enlarged from tiny prints to the full dimensions 
of the original picture, without the slightest suggestion of blurring. 
The Rembrandts in particular come out well, and my only criticism 
of this part of the show is the violent colours of the canvas upon 
which these photographs are mounted. The bright blue is damaging 
to the print and distracting to the eye. The whole exhibition was 
selected by Mr. Allan Gwynne Jones. The contemporary oils are 
his personal but catholic choice, and they are well selected. Gwen 
John, Sickert and Gertler are particularly well represented. The 
Duncan Grant is a good one ; the William Roberts and the Wyndham 
Lewis are powerful specimens of their powerful talents. 

Mr. Gwynne Jones’s illustrated explanatory catalogue will serve 
to make many things clear to the layman. The documentation of the 
individual exhibits is scholarly but not obscure. If the contemporary 
British portraits are rather dwarfed by the masterpieces of other 
ages, so too are those of the 19th century Frenchmen, with the 
exception of Degas. Great portraiture seems to have begun to die 
coincidentally with the birth of photography, and in part because 
of it, but speed has been the real murderer of portraiture, the 
increasing speed at which contemporary life is lived. Anyway, none 
of this is Mr. Allan Gwynne Jones’s fault and he is to be con- 
gratulated on his discrimination and industry. MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCHES 


Sir,—The questions raised by Mr. Barker’s article under the above 
heading ani by Sir Henry Bashford’s letter in your issue of November 23rd 
are of critical importance to every parish priest, and it is in the parishes, 
where the vital work of the Church is done or left undone, that the 
answers must be given The answer to Sir Herry’s specific question is 
twofold: 

(a) We have no right to expect precision of belief from youth or 
anyone else on the threshold of Church life. That this attitude is con- 
sonant with complete loyalty to the Church of England is clear from 
the Report of the Commission on Doctrine and the more recent Report 
on Evangelism, which, taken together, mark an epoch in the modern 
history of our Church. 

(b) Whether membership of the Church of England be regarded as 
beginning with baptism or confirmation, the nature of the acceptance of 
the Apostles’ Creed, necessary in either case, is clearly set out in the 
Catechism, which is the authorised summary of the doctrine of the 
Church of England for all its members; of its lay members nothing 
more precise can be demanded ; of its authorised teachers, the clergy, 
more exact definition is of necessity required. The relevant question 
and answer are: What dost thou chiefly learn in these articles of thy 
belief? First, I learn to believe in God the Father, Who hath made me 
and all the world. Secondly, in God the Son, Who hath redeemed me 
and all mankind. Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost, Who sanctifieth me 
and all the elect people of God. 

In this connection, it is worth noiing that it is the parish priest who 
baptises and who prepares for confirmation and decides whether or not 
the candidate is suitable for presentation to the Bishop. The initiative, 
then, lies not with “the Church and its twentieth-century fathers ” 
(whatever that may mean), but with the parochial clergy, and I do not 
speak for myself alone when I say that I should welcome whole-heartedly 
all who sincerely make the affirmation which Sir Henry Bashford sug- 
gests ; on such a foundation they and I, working together, could build 
and seek together the extension of the Kingdom of God, which is the 
purpose for which the Church exists. May I correct a slip, I hope 
unintentional, in Sir Henry Bashford’s letter? The Apostles’ Creed is 
not one of “the Church of England’s creeds”; it is the svmbol of the 
whole Church of Christ.—Yours faithfully, NorMAN H. CLARKE. 

St. Andrew’s Vicarage, Plymouth. 

S1r,—Your correspondent Sir Henry Bashford raises the question of the 
appeal of a non-credal Christianity to the youth of this country. May I 
add four things that I have found: 

1. That the removal of these difficulties, by scrapping the Creed, brings 
nobody one jot nearer a living faith in Christ. 

2. That there is no larger response to the Churches amongst those 
young people who are free from intellectual conflict than amongst those 
who are not. 

3. That non-credal religion (by way of the “ technique of prayer” and 
the “practice of the Presence of God,” &c.) has no wider appeal than 
orthodoxy. 

4. That it is the moral implications of belief rather than the intellectual 
matter of belief, which are the real stumbling-block.—Yours faithfully, 
Ockley Rectory, Nr. Dorking, Surrey. KENNETH D. EVANs. 
Smr,—In asking whether the Church and its twentieth-century Fathers 
still demand the acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed, your correspondent 

Sir Henry Bashford is forgetting recent Church history. 

In 1928 the Church of England revised its Prayer Book, and it is to the 
Prayer Book that the ordinary man rightly looks to discover what the 
Church demands of its members. If Sir Henry Bashford will study the 
1928 Prayer Book he will find that the Church there states its demands 
of today quite definitely enough for most people. (The fact that a secular 
House of Commons refused to allow the book to be used has, of course, 
no bearing on the teaching and beliefs of the Church.) 

But apparently Sir Henry Bashford wants the Church so to alter its 
teaching as to be able to welcome the youth of today. I agree that the 
youth of today (and the middle-aged of today) will not for the most part 
accept the fundamental teaching of the Church—I mean that of the 
Catholic Church as a whole, not only the teaching of our branch of it. 
But to alter the beliefs which, whether true or not, are the foundation 
of the Christian faith, becayse (like some mathematical facts) they are 
contrary to common sense and therefore mumbo jumbo to the majority 
(who know little about them and understand less) seems an extraordinary 
course of action to suggest to men of intelligence—that is, to readers of 
The Spectator. 

The outline of his private interpretation of Christianity, which is con- 
tained in the last lines of Sir Henry Bashford’s letter, is very attractive. 
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It has the great merit of being acceptable to all without requiring any 

mental effort. But why try to foist it upon the Church, whose teaching 

is so different and so much more difficult to accept?—Yours faithfully, 
Rendham, Saxmundham. W. H. ALLEN WHITWORTH. 


SERVANTS OR SLAVES ? 


Sir,—In her heartening and spirited reaction to your remarks, is not 
Nurse Mozley confusing the literal with the figurative, and opposing 
individual experience and subjective comment to wider contacts and 
objective judgements? From outspoken comment ‘in the Press, even in 
Parliament, and from the reports from nurses of personal acquaintance 
there is little doubt that in far too many cases your description is a fair 
and accurate assessment of the position. It is true that contracts are 
made and broken at the will of the nurse herself, but the publication of 
the percentage of the students who refuse to sign after the initial period 
in a training school would hardly be a help to recruitment. Of those 
who do sign many are well educated and of good family and. possess those 
very qualities which, though of little commercial value, are indispensable 
in nursing. There exists an uneasy feeling that this class has been unduly 
exploited. Many sign the contract fully aware of the future humiliations, 
studied snubs, and those incalculable variations in feminine temperament 
which so often cause man’s inhumanity to man to pale before woman’s 
inhumanity to woman. There lies the personal slavery. As the Minister 
of Health rightly said, there must be discipline when human lives are at 
stake. But amid many lovable and golden exceptions there has always 
been a sufficiently high percentage of sisters, with outlook and methods 
of the sergeant-major of fifty to a hundred years ago, to produce a 
general atmosphere around nursing highly forbidding and formidable, 
but manifestly unfair to the general body of women who labour so 
devotedly in our hospitals. To take two actual exampies. Student 
nurse adopts method X. She is corrected and told to adopt method Y. 
On the next occasion she adopts method Y, but is corrected equally 
forcibly and told to adopt method X. On the third occasion she asks for 
guidance. She receives this reply: “Why don’t you read the matter up 
yourself? 1 am not here for you to pick my brains.” “Can I have a 
theatre robe, please?” asks second Student Nurse. “Can I, Can I? 
Where are your manners? In future you will say, ‘May I?’” Now, 
while I am prepared to admit that “may” has a more genteel sound and 
has a closer affinity with the Greek, despite its equa!ly widespread occur- 
rence in the germanic languages, I also venture to say that censorious 
and unending corrections of this meticulous nature exceed the limits of 
slavery and approach persecution. 

Although the girls themselves might bravely refuse to admit it, the 
long and frequent periods in which cleaning and cooking are associated 
with nursing . . . an association to which an American nurse would not 
for one moment agree . . . form a compiete justification of your term, 
“ professional slavery.” Nor does the system in so many hospitals of 
three months “on nights” and nine months “on days” improve the 
position. The general argument seems to be that it takes three weeks 
to get used to night work. As some girls wilt, and even faint, in their 
first experience, particularly those of the relatively early age of 18, this 
is probably true. Here is the time-table of one student nurse. On the 
wards 8 p.m. to 8 a.m., this period including meals ; 8 a.m. to 12 a.m. 
free, provided there are no lectures; 12 a.m. to 8 p.m. sleep, provided 
there is no awakening between times for lectures: five nights free pet 
month. Now again, while a girl has contracted to fulfil such duties and 
“ asked for it,” very few people, judging objectively, would fail to describe 
such an experience as “ slavery.” In the summer in particular it is highly 
questionable whether a community is entitled to ask such a sacrifice of 
girls, more especially those under 21. It is, moreover, doubtful whether 
a like period of confinement in one of His Majesty’s penitentiaries could 
be more exhausting or more subduing. 

Nurse Mozley stresses free training, but may forget that if the training 
were given in the same atmosphere of freedom as exists in a medical 
school or a university the cost of running a hospital would be still 
heavier, since it would be necessary to engage a completely full-time and 
qualified staff to do the work of the student nurses. Many fathers would 
gladly put their hands in their pockets to provide such a type of training, 
but unfortunately there might not be enough with pockets deep enough. 
Most fathers . . and mothers . . . will be grateful for your outspoken 
remarks on the old order. May the new create more widely the conditions 
which Nurse Mozley has enjoyed and, more important still, produce a 
far greater proportion of nurses as strongly confident in their profession 
and equally appreciative as herself—Yours faithfully, 


Woodfield, Kidderminster. JOHN DRAKE. 
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Sir,—We are gradually hearing something of the tremendous handicap 
which the students, returning from their war service, now have to try 
to overcome. I hope ippreciated that if we are going to have a 
cont 1u0n of conscription, in peaice-time, and if students continue to 
be « d up with their age-c in the ordinary way, that handicap will 
ren le Same 4s has been in wartime ; there will still be that most 
regi ble gap .n the dies, not easily breached on their return, and 
the ‘ still be that older before they can hope to qualify as 
irchitects, doctors, &c 

In peace-time, however, besides the means of reducing this handicap 
b eferring the students’ call-up until their studies are completed, there 
secms to be a practical way of removing it altogether, by calling them 
up at the normal age and enrolling them in special “ student-companies.” 
Such “student-companies ” have proved an unqualified success in the 
more enlightened of those countries where peace-time conscription has 
bee n existence for many years. In each call-up class the students are 
conscribed in an infantry regiment stauoned in their university town ; 
they live in the regimental barracks under ordinary military discipline ; 


they are in fact ordinary soldiers, with the exception that they are formed 


ind training are so arranged 








nto a separate company, whose tmes for drill 

as not to clash with their college lectures, which they are thus able to 
attend. Life in a student-cempany is fairly strenuous ; to do two hours’ 
drill before 9 a.m., or a night route-march, then to put in several hours’ 
work at college, and finally to return to an army lecture in barracks, makes 
a pretty full day; during the summer recess they go to camp and 
manocuvres with the regiment; there is not much time left for ordinary 
leisure pursuits ; but the fact that they are continuing their studies, simul- 
taneously with their militarv service, is no doubt a strong incentive to 
these young men who, not only are excellent and intelligent soldiers, 
but, at the end of their service, spent of course in the ranks, very often 
qualify as reserve officers.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A. S. St. LEGER. 
THE RELEASE OF STUDENTS 

Sir,—The penultimate note by “ Janus” in your issue of November 23rd 
calls attention to a subject which seems—from a personal experience— 
to merit further ventilation. The Government statement of July 28th, 
1945, referred to the virtual closure, for some years, of courses for Arts 


students, and said that the Special Release Scheme was planned to enable 


selectea students who fulfilled three defined conditions, to rejoin their 
Universities in October, 1945 
A relative, who amply fulfilled the three conditions and was “ selected ” 


by his University, Oxford, has been serving 
for the three years in India. After waiting, verhaps too patiently, 
until October for his “ offer of release” to reach him, he made enquiries 
at his unit with the astonishing result that nothing whatever was known 
of the Special Scheme. This apparent block in the channel of communica- 
tion, together with the trivial figure for all Universities of 970 quoted by 
“Janus” (I am aware that one Oxford College alone submitted 100 
names) and the coincidence in date of the Government announcement 
with the General Election, inevitably arose speculation as to whether the 
present Government evincing the same enthusiasm for the scheme 
as their predecessors by whom, no doubt, it was evolved. 

Your correspondents, Messrs. French, Mitchell and Boulton (Novem- 
ber 16th) assumed that 3,000 releases actually took place in October 
und remarked that it “had little material effect upon the situation.” 
Accepting their assessment, a reduction of the effect by two-thirds 
likely to discourage both them and “ P.L.H. (R.A.F.)” (issue of Novem- 
It may be hoped that their somewhat touching faith in a 
will not turn to cynicism.— 

FAIRPLAY. 


in the terms of the statement 
p ist 
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18 


ber 23rd 
“clear statement of Government policy” 
I am, &c., 

Guildford. 


MR. ERVINE RETORTS 


Sir,—Mr. Sean O’Casey, who prefers to live in this country rather than in 
his shoddy, back-street Republic, gives, in your issue of November 23rd, 
a perfect example of the lopsided and fallacious statement which Eireans 
regard as argument. Adjectives become missiles when used by an Eirean. 
The word “elegant,” for instance, is used by Mr. O’Casey as if it were 
a synonym for unmentionable crimes. It is applied to every non-Eirean 
he mentions. Sneers and defamation are part of the Eirean case. They 
are, indeed, often the only case an Eirean possesses. A private secretary 
to a Lord Lieutenant must be a liar, from whom all Englishmen would 
do well to shrink. General Lowe seemed “ uneasy” when he met the 
high-minded Pearse, who was, “by far,” a “finer man” than the two 
elegant ” officers who received him. How does Mr. O’Casey know this? 
Has he the slightest personal knowledge of these two “ elegant ” officers? 
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I shall not affront your readers, Sir, by defending 1 2rd Basil Blackwood 
from Mr. O’Casey’s street-corner gibes. He was killed in France in 
the last war at a time when Mr. O’Casey was, he candidly confesses, 
taking to his heels every time he heard a pistol fired. Lord Basil saw 
MacDonagh and Pearse surrender. Mr. O’Casey did not. All he has 
to bolster up his servant romance is a Press photograph and his florid 
imagination. The photograph obviously is of a different scene from that 
observed by Blackwood: the scene when Pearse began negotiations for 
surrender, and not of the surrender itself. By that time Pearse was in a 
state of nervous collapse. 

Mr. O’Casey says, “I don’t think it was Pearse who was called the 
first President of the Irish Republic.” One of Mr. O’Casey’s most dan- 
gerous delusions is that he thinks. He does not think, never has thought 
cannot think: he can only splash about in his emotions. But, Sir, a man 
who claims to be able to repeat exactly conversations which were held 
over thirty years agg, should surely know that Pearse was, in the words 
of Miss Dorothy Macardle, in her work, The Irish Republic, which must 
be read with the yreatest discretion, for Miss Macardle is another typical 
Eirean, “chosen to be President of the Provisional Government ” which 
was constituted on Easter Monday, 1916. That Government proclaimed 
iblishment of an Irish Republic. Mr. O’Casey next professes to 
find me obscure in my reference to the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland. He cannot tell whether I am praising the prelates 
for refusing to sanction compulsory Gaelic in the new University or 
for dismissing Dr. O’Hickey, an advocate of compulsion, without allow- 
ing him to state his argument. Mr. O’Casey is not quite so thick as he 
here professes to be. My meaning is crystal clear. I mean that the 
Bishops were right to oppose compulsory Gaelic, and that Dr. O’Hickey 
was wrong to advocate it.—Yours sincerely, St. Joun ERVvINE. | 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


LABOUR AND INDIA 

to reply briefly to the letter on November 16th 
in The Spectator under the initials of “ T. S.,” in which the writer criticises 
some of the points raised in my article “Iebour and India,” published 
in the paper on November 2nd? I am aware that questions of the grant 
of land to demobilised soldiers, of the lifting of the rural debt and the 
like, are primarily matters for provincial Goverrments ; my contention 
that in the dangerous and difficult situation in India it is for the 
Central Government to take such action as may be necessary to avoid 
trouble in resettling in decent conditions in the villages the millions of 
peasant soldiers and war-workers, who, if they felt they were being 
neglected, would fall an easy prey to the demagogue. Only the Central 
Government can assume such responsibility for India generally. It can 
have the necessary powers for the asking. 

There is ample expert authority for my cstimate (£1,300 millions) of 
the amount of the peasants’ debt. High prices in the war years should 
have helped to eliminate a proportion of this, but it must be remembered 
that the grip of the usurer on the peasant debtor is so strong that in most 
cases the bulk of the produce of the debtors’ holding goes to the money- 
lender, who thus reaps most of the advantage of high prices. 

As regards the damaging effect on Congress politics of a drastic revision 
of the relations between the Hindu landlord and tenant, I think “ T. S.” 
will find that Pundit Nehru, the Corgress leader, holds similar views to 
mine. Congress legislation in the United Provinces only touched the 
fringe of the subject.—Yours faithfully, W. P. Barton. 

Stone Cross, Lindfield, Sussex. 


ERITREA AND ABYSSINIA 


S1r,—Suggestions have appeared in your columns and elsewhere that the 
hill country of the late Italian colony of Eritrea should be transferred to 
the Sudan, and that only the low-lying lands, mainly desert, and the 
inferior port of Assab, should be allotted to Ethiopia. That this would 
be extremely unfair to Ethiopia is obvious to those who are familiar with 
the facts as they present themselves to the Ethiopians. When the Italians 
landed at Massawa in 1885 the hill country included the Hamasien 
province of the Ethiopian Empire and the northern part of the province 
of Tigré ; and the Italian seizure of the Eritrean plateau was both politi- 
cally and militarily opposed by the Ethiopiens. 

Ethnically the peoples of most of Eritrea are identical with the inhabi- 
tants of Northern Ethiopia and they speak the same language ; also the 
majority of the population are Christians in the Ethiopian branch of the 
Coptic Church. In the disposal of Eritrea, whilst consulting the wishes 
of the Eritreans, it is essential that the United Nations should take the 
long view of the just needs of Ethiopia. For instance, the port of Assab 
would serve only the central part of Ethiopia, which is served already by 
the railway leading to Jibuti. Massawa is the natural port of exit and 
entry for all Northern Ethiopia. 

Owing to two major wars having been fought on her soil, Ethiopia 
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has been violently projected from feudalism into the atmosphere of a 
modern State. Time will be needed for her to modernise her adminis- 
tration, especially as the Italians murdered nearly all the young men 
whom the Emperor Haile Sellassie had had trained abroad in order to 
equip them for positions of responsibility. 

In spite of the dislocation due to the war of liberation, the Ethiopian 
administration has alrtady been strikingly improved; the revenue is 
growing and exceeds expenditure, education is being rapidly extended 
and provision made for economic and political development. The Parlia- 
ment of two houses has resumed regular sessions and debates all new 
laws, and Ethiopia, as a member of the United Nations, has sent delega- 
uons to all the International Conferences., It is now generally recognised 
that Ethiopia must have a coastline ; and the only satisfactory solution is 
the restoration to her of Eritrea—Yours faithfully, 

H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


RUSSIA AND ATOMIC ENERGY 


Sirn,—May I suggest that your interpretation of Mr. Molotov’s recent 
reference to atomic energy as a reply to General Arnold’s prediction of 
United States atomic armament is likely to mislead your readers unless 
some account is taken of the context in which the Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar’s words were spoken. The official Soviet text of the proceedings 
in Moscow reveals that the reference appeared in a passage devoted to 
the Soviet Government’s plans for peaceful reconstruction. Mr. 
Molotov’s actual words were: “The enemy interrupted our peaceful 
creative endeavour, but we shall make up properly for all the lost time 
and see to it that our country shall flourish. We shall have atomic energy 
and many other things, too. Let us then tackle these tasks with all our 
inexhaustible Bolshevik energy, with all the boundless energy of the 
Soviet people. Let us work as Comrade Stalin teaches us to!” It was 
only after this passage that Mr. Molotov turned to the tasks of foreign 
policy, and it is significant that his first words on this subject consisted 
of a restatement of the Soviet Union’s desire to promote peace and 
collaboration with other countries. 

Unless a wholly unexpected change has occurred in Russia since I 
left it recently, the applause that greeted Mr. Molotov’s words were in 
affirmation of his statement that the Soviet Government regarded atomic 
energy as a power to be harnessed for the reconstruction of the Soviet 
Union, not as means of self-defence or aggression. The suggestion that 
the Soviet Foreign Commissar threw out this remark in a challenging 
spirit, which was so heavily underlined in some sections of the British 
press and in the B.B.C. reports can no longer be taken seriously now 
that copies of the full text of the speech are available—Yours, etc., 

4 Wilton Place, London, S.W. 1. RALPH PARKER. 


RUSSIA AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Sir,—In his article on “ Russia and Eastern Europe,” Mr. Hugh Seton- 
Watson makes some statements which should not pass without comment. 
And so, for instance, when discussing the problem of the trade agree- 
ments signed by the Soviet Union with some Eastern European countries 
and analogies which have been made between “ these treaties and those 
which Nazi Germany imposed on the East European countries before 
and during the war,” Mr. Hugh Seton-Watson tries to explain that 
“the German treaties, though politically obnoxious, were in some ways 
beneficial.” But surely this country did not share such an opinion when 
offering to various East European countries British guarantees which 
specifically mentioned German “economic penetration”; Great Britain 
considered all these treaties, whether beneficial or not, as a dangerous 
addition to an already exorbitant might of Germany. 

“Between the wars the East European countries,” writes Mr. Hugh 
Seton-Watson, “ignored their great eastern neighbour Russia, and 
counted on the Western Powers to protect them against their great western 
neighbour Germany.” In fact it was the Western countries of Europe 
who “ignored Russia” while East European countries tried to come to 
terms with the Soviet Union and entertained diplomatic and trade 
relations with Russia which did not exist between several Western Euro- 
pean States and the Soviet Union; and it is not surprising that East 
European countries reconstructed by the Treaty of Versailles looked 
towards Western Powers who were instrumental in bringing about that 
Treaty. As a historian, Mr. Hugh Seton-Watson should know that not 
only Germany but also Soviet Russia was opposed to the Treaty of 
Versailles. He can find plenty of evidence in the Soviet political literature 
and M. Molotov’s statement after the entry of the Soviet troops into 
Poland on September 17th, 1939, stressing the fact of the disappearance 
of Poland, “that ugly upstart of the Versailles Treaty,” seems to be 
quite a sincere outburst. 

“There is little political freedom in Eastern Europe today,” writes 
Mr. Hugh Seton-Watson, “just as there was little political freedom 
there before the war.” This is a sweeping statement which tends to ease 
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the conscience of some people in the West as they may be tempted to 
come to the conclusion that “after all, these East European countries 
are hopeless there was no freedom there before the war, there is 
no freedom now and obviously those people don’t understand freedom.” 
I can speak only for my own country, Poland, and I do think that his 
statement seems to be unsupported by any serious evidence. There were 
various groups in pre-war Poland anxious to exert a semi-dictatorial 
rule; such attempts came both from military cliques and bureaucracy 
which was the curse of nearly all East European countries. But still 
all political parties—with the exception of the Polish Communists— 
enjoyed freedom of action, papers were free to criticise the Government 
and public opinion expressed time and again their dissatisfaction with 
the attempts made by the Government to control too closely various social, 
political and economic activities. Poland was striving hard to find her 
own “formula” and her own salvation: and while I have myself 
criticised bitterly many aspects of the Polish pre-war political life, I still 
do consider it almost a miracle that a small country sandwiched between 
two powerful Totalitarian States did not succumb entirely to the pressure 
and did not turn completely totalitarian. This constitutes to me the 
final proof of Poland’s democratic spirit. 

I wish Mr. Hugh Seton-Watson were right. I do hope that in his 
future interesting remarks about Eastern Europe he will be guided by a 
more impartial spirit——Sincerely yours, Z. GRABOWSKI. 

105 Hallam Street, W. 1. 


BY AND LARGE 


S1rR,—In reply to Mr. Morison’s inquiry, I think that a ship is (or was) 
said to be sailing “ By the wind” when her course made an acute angle 
with the direction in which the wind was blowing. “ Large” when the 
angle was obtuse. If the angle was exactly ninety degrees (which perhaps 
would not occur very often) she was said to be “on a beam wini.” If 
her course was the same as the direction of the wind she was said to be 
“running before the wind,” or perhaps “running free.” 

The Flying Dutchman is the only person known who is believed to 
have been able to sail his ship directly against the wind, and he does not 
appear to have imparted his description of this unique operation to 
anybody else.—Yours very faithfully, R. H. MALDEN. 

The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 


ONE FOR JANUS 


Sir,—Your contributor “ Janus” must indeed be short of topics when 
he can descend to the anonymous malice of his “ Missing Word 
Competition.” 

It is difficult to conceive what purpose it can serve, except to titillate 
the curiosity of those who enjoy a bit of scandal and love to fancy that 
they are “in the know”; to feed the complacency of others ; and here 
and there, perhaps, to implant an ugly little barb—while “ Janus” sits 
back and laughs at all three—the scar:dal-mongers, the complacent, and 
the stung—secure behind” the shelter of a double anonymity. 

It is not in the traditions of The Spectator to give hospitality to such 
tactics.—Yours faithfully, F. E. HARRISON. 

The Grammar School, Portsmeuth. 


SARDINES AND TIN-OPENERS 


Str,—By his questions in the House on November 21st, on the subject 
of keys for sardines, Mr. Boothby did a valuable service in emphasising 
that sardines are best eaten with their tins off. At the same time I would 
recommend to him a tin-opener as being more dependable than a key and 
less drastic than a hatchet. Through some oversight of the Board of 
Trade and/or the manufacturers, tin-openers seem at present readily 
obtainable. In replying to Mr. Boothby, the Minister of Food expressed 
the hope that sardine keys would soon be forthcoming. This is a laud- 
able aspiration that should be welcomed—provided we face up to the 
danger of the possibility that at some juncture the supply of keys may 
coincide with the supply of sardines. But no dcubt we may rest assured 
that proper measures have been taken to guard against this contingency.— 
Yours faithfully, ALINE MACKINNON. 
High Quarry, Crockham Hill, Edenbridge. 


A STUDY OF WAR 


Sir—In your “Notebook” last week you describe as a “ suggestive 
idea” the proposal that there be “a serious official—or failing that, an 
unofficial—inquiry into the causes of war.” An elaborate unofficial inquiry 
was undertaken several years ago under the direction of Professor Quincy 
Wright, of the University of Chicago, and the results appeared in two 
authoritative and comprehensive volumes entitled A Study of War. The 
Rockefeller Foundation met the substantial costs, although they may, I 
suspect, have been less than your tentative estimate of $120,000, and 
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there was ample collaboration from men in different professions or “ disci- 
plines.” In the United States such collaboration is called “ cross-fertilisa- 
tion,” but sometimes (not in Mr. Wright’s case) it turns out to be “ cross- 
sterilisation.” I doubt whether another unofficial inquiry would shed 
additional light. An official inquiry, even though “serious,” might do 
little more than provide a small amount of employment. 

When my friend Mr. Wright embarked on his ambitious ind 
his sponsors hoped that an examination of the causes of past wars might 
help to prevent the outbreak of another Great War. I then held the 
opinion (which the events of the last decade have not weakened) that a 
more profitable subject of inquiry would be: “ The Nature of Peace and 
the Terms of its Perpetuation.”—Yours, &c., LINDSAY ROGERS. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


THE ORDER OF MERIT 


Str.—In Mrs. Cole’s excellent biography, Beatrice Webb, she states that 

the Order of Merit was reserved for “the superior sex.” This is not 

accurate, as Miss Florence Nightingale was awarded the Order of Merit in 

1907.—Yours faithfully, (Mrs.) H. M. WILLIAMS. 
The Roundel, St. Andrews, Fife. 


MUSEUMS -AND ART GALLERIES 


S1r,—A pleasing sign of the return to normality is the re-opening of the 
National Museums and Art Galleries. It seems rather unfortunate, 
however, from the point of view of the serious visitor and the student, 
that these institutions have no standardised hours of attendance. More- 
over, as is well known, Sunday afternoon is the most popular time for 
visitors—possibly owing to the relatively small number of counter- 
attractions !—and yet this is the very day on which the National Maritime 
Museum remains closed! This is possibly due to staff difficulties, but 
could not these be met by adopting the Continental practice of closing 
on Monday rather than Sunday?—Yours faithfully, H. FOSTER. 
The Royal Empire Society, London, W.C.2. 


“IF THE WORST COMES TO THE WORST” 


S1r,—In your note in The Spectator of November 9th you refer to the 
suggestion that the phrase should really be—“ If the worse comes to the 
worst,” and you add—“ Perhaps it should, though I have never seen it 
in that form.” I should have said the same myself until yesterday 
when I came upon this very phrase when reading John C. Miller's 
Origins of the American Revolution. There, on p. 95, with reference 
to the proposed imposition of the Stamp Act—the people declared that 
* if the least Injury was ofered to him (i.e., Patrick Henry) they’d stand 
by him to the last Drop of their blood. Some of them mutter betwixt 
their teeth, let the worse Come to the worst we'd Call the ffrench to our 
succour.” I thought this might interest you.—Yours faithfully, 
Craig Lea, Malvern Wells. W. FAIRLIE CLARKE. 


LANERCOST’S ABBEY 


Sir,—Mr. Wilfrid Roberts is mistaken in calling Lanercost a Cistercian 
Abbey. It was a priory of Augustinian or Black Canons.—Your obedient 
servant, H. P. Hart. 


The Rectory, Burrough Green, Newmarket. 
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PEACE AND GOODWILL 


This Christmas we shall once again have them both. 
But the problem of presents will need as much 
thought as ever. If you come to Heal’s you will 
find an interesting and varied selection of things for 
the home. If you are unable to call, a letter enclosing 


a 24d. stamp will bring you our catalogue, 
es | 
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196 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W. 1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


MANY inquiries that reach us from would-be farmers suggest that very 
inadequate publicity has been given to the Government training scheme, 
which is open to both men and women. There is offered gratuitously 
a year’s training on the land, followed (not preceded) by a brief intensive 
period of technical training in a county farming school or other college, 
While pure science has not been neglected, the research stations, such 
as East Malling or Long Ashton, have developed very excellent methods 
of instruction in applied science; and the county schools have (as it 
seems to me) become more efficient in practical training since they 
housed the War Agricultural Executive Committees. These have the 
advantage of knowing just what crops or varieties of crop best suit the 
soil and climate of their shire. It might be worth the while of the 
Ministry to add to this instructional benefit facilities for securing a small- 
holding, though our most energetic economic experts begin to deny that 
there is any place even for the small farm in tomorrow’s mechanised 
agriculture. 


Will it be Warm ? 

Is there any hard evidence that the weather conforms to the famous 
ccld and hot spells outlined by Buchan? So far as my own tests go 
his cold spells, especially that from the 9th to the 14th of May, are much 
more accurate to facts than his warm spells. It may amuse some 
observers to test the next warm spell, which is dated December 3-14, 
Weather forecasting has, of course, greatly improved of late, thanks 
chiefly to the far-flung observations taken in the upper air, which have 
especially facilitated forecasts of temperature ; yet none of the official 
prophets has any confidence in prognosticating the weather even a week 
in advance. They are excelled, at least in courage, by the village 
prophet, who still holds that a bumper crop of berries is provided against 
a hard winter. Statistical denials have done little to undermine the faith. 
Nevertheless, the rustic prophet has been, as they say, eliminated. I put 
a leading question to one, and he made the devastating answer: “ The 
B.B.C. do say ai 





Beak versus Oak 

It has Jong been surprising that the weodpecker prefers oak, the hardest 
of our woods, for tunneling, and the bird often selects healthy trees. A 
yet more surprising example is worth recording. Some ten years ago 
the spire of a Sussex church was reshingled with good oak. This year 
a green woodpecker has been spending such inordinate energy in hammer- 
ing at these- wooden tiles that the congregation is frequently disturbed 
by the hammering. It may be that the woodpecker’s fondness for the 
oaks begins with a search for the hundreds of sorts of insect that the 
oak, the most hospitable of all trees, entertains ; but there seems to be 
no signs that these shingles are insect-ridden. The fear is that the bird 
will actually destroy parts of the roof; but probably the attack is a 
mere whim that will presently stale. 


A Maternal Hunter 

Here is an unusual example of the way in which a sort of maternal 
instinct may quite overcome the hunter’s cruelty. An excellent sporting 
spaniel, whose chief sin has been an irrepressible desire to chase rabbits, 
was taken for a walk past some rabbit-haunted bushes and whins. At 
the end of one sudden sally the dog was seen with his head half-buried 
in a bush and the tail wagging furiously. When the owner went to 
inspect the cause of the concentration, he found the dog fondly licking 
the face of a young rabbit: the hunter and hunted had made terms and 
fraternised. The refusal of the babe to run away was probably the 
efficient cause. I once saw beagle puppies which had been pursuing 
tame rabbits utterly routed when the rabbits. tired of the game, turned 
round and faced the dogs. Their instinct was quite unable to cope with 
so topsy-turvy a situation. 


In My Garden 


It is often asked whether the leaves, the rather untidy leaves, of the 
lovely winter iris may be shorn. I have seen this week flowers from 
plants heavily cut (so as to get rid of accumulated snails) and some 
peculiarly tempestuous plants. The flowers of the unshorn are, I should 
say, twice the weight of the others, which are lovely but very frail and 
slender. The flowers should always be picked while in bud. It is 
recalled (in Gardening Illustrated) that even the hellebores live well 
in a vase if Miss Jekyll’s advice is taken: slit the stem, say, 3 inches up 
and put so deep in water that it nearly reaches the flower. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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AT SEA 


“It is the only Tobacco 
which compares with that 
obtainable in England.” 





to lay in a good stock when we 
.. It ts the only tobacco 
which,in my experience of exported 
tobaccos, completely compares with 
that obtainablein England, bothwith 
regard to freshness and quality.” 


“At Sea. 

“ Oil-tankers visit such out-of- 
the-way places, and tt was this 
state of affairs which separatea 
me from Barneys for about five 
months—a separation I did not 
appreciate. However, I was able 
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The Fatherless... 


The help of the Royal Air Force Benevolent 
Fund nowhere reflects a deeper humanity 
than towards children left fatherless. 


So far as may be the Fund finances and 
completes the education their devoted fathers 
planned for them. 


This explains in part the continuing calls 
upon the Fund and the Fund’s continuing 
appeals to your far-seeing generosity. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donations to LorD RIVERDALE, Chairman, or 
BERTRAM T. RumBLe, Hon. Secretary, Appeals Committee, 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F, Benevolent Fund. 
Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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AN ESSENTIAL OF BALANCED DIET 
Stored in this tiny capsule are two vitamins without which it is 
impossible to maintain health. They are ‘protective’ vitamin A 
and ‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, unfortunately, they are not 
always readily obtainable. A daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut 
Oil — one of the richest natural sources of these vitamins — 
will build up your resistance and stamina and prove of 
inestimable value to your general health this winter. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules — 100 - 8/6 Liquid — enough for 16 days 2]- 
Co 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Applied Aesthetics 


By Herbert Read. (Routledge. 





8s. 6d.) 


Tue journalism and occasional writing of twenty years of Mr. 
Read’s work as a critic is concentrated in this small and inexpensive 
book. Mr. Read says that he has often been accused of imcon- 
sistency, and that with the publication of this book he must expect 
a renewal of the charge. I: wouid certainly be difficult to recon- 
struct from these essays a consistent system of his political and 
philosophical opinions. But what does emerge clearly is a con- 
sistency of interest and attitude ; he seems entirely to have avoided 
triviality both in subject and method of treatment. There are 
seventy-one essays in the book and each of them has a real and 
not an ephemeral subject. That an ordinary reading public should 
have been found for such uncompromisingly serious discussion and 
such serious and sometimes remote subjects is in itself impressive. 
In fact, these essays constitute a representative cross-section of the 
intellectual interests, and (at their worst) fashions, of the last twenty 
years ; almost everything which has excited the literary, non- 
scientific intelligentsia is to be found here. 

There may be many people who think that the interest in Jean 
Hélion, Dali, or even Kierkegaard will not survive another twenty 
years ; but whatever the element of fashion in individual cases, no 
one can deny that abstrac# art and surrealism and Christianity 
without the churches are subjects about which thinking 
people will continue to think. Mr. Read is too austere 
ever to descend to the last sensation or the new best-seller; he 
is a critic who confronts great men or large issues even in the 
shortest essay—even in two pages ; and he always makes a generalisa- 
tion and draws a moral. 

The range of this small book is as remarkable as its high level 
of interest. The critic is as interesting and as much at ease 
with Paul Klee as with Walter Bagehot. If, as could be argued, 
the final test of a critic is the range of his sympathy and under- 
standing, Mr. Read has no equals among his contemporaries in 


A Coat of Many Colours. 


England. He is not sectarian, deaf or blind, either to the old or 
Me new. His reputation has been particularly involved with the 


defence of the most modern movements in art and aesthetics ; but 
this book shows that he is, in fact, more lucid and original when 
he is discussing Saintsbury or Shelley or Hawthorne. He is particu- 
larly good when he writes about the deficiencies of Saintsbury and 
Roger Fry as critics. It is clear that Mr. Read believes that criti- 
cism not solidly based on some general theory in aesthetics cannot be 
satisfactory, and jhis practice is certainly in accordance with this 
belief ; his judgements are always related to some general principle. 
He blames Fry for comparing four great works of art without 
reconciling their different qualities in any comprehensive theory of 
art. If the function of the critic is to construct a comprehensive 
theory of art, Saintsbury must be dismissed, and is dismissed in a 
most interesting chapter of this book, as not even an aspirant 
te the title of critic; he was an anti-critic, who surveyed the 
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This is a book not only for all 

interested in the countryside and 

the welfare of our rural community 

but for all lovers of England. It 

begins with a lively study of that 

great Englishman, William Cobbett. 
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ground and collected the material, but refused to construct anything, 

It is odd that, although Mr. Read seems to believe that criticism 
which is not systematic and theoretically consistent is not good 
criticism, he himself writes less well, and is less persuasive when he 
is pursuing an abstract argument than when he is analysing the 
style of an individual writer. The great merit of this book js 
literary rather than intellectual; its direct and sensitive style js 
sometimes spoilt by the jargon of aesthetic theory, particularly ip 
the essays on the visual arts. It is clear chat Mr. Read understands 
and responds to writing and writers more directly and deeply than 
to visual artists. His discussions of painting seem very remote 
from the real subject, from the actual aims and methods of the 
individual artist ; the picture seems to occur only as a stimulus ¢o 
speculation. But there is an almost perfect balance between 
generalisation and the appreciation of particular excellences in his 
literary criticism. 


The greatest vice of this most enjoyable book is the 
shortness Of the essays. To make a satisfying book more pages 
on fewer subjects are needed; two pages on Indian Art, 


for instance, ard a short half-page on Coleridge, cannot make 
the reader happy, and may even make him angry. One can only 
hope that his extraordinary integrity and independence will be dis- 
played in another collection of essays in literary criticism. 
STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


Closed Doors 


Huis Clos. Piece en un Acte. By Jean Paul Sartre. (Horizon. 12s. 6d.) 


WE should be grateful to Horizon for making M. Sartre’s play avail- 
able to us in England. For M. Sartre is one of the newest and 
brightest stars in the French literary firmament, and the success of 
his play in Paris has aroused a curiosity which hitherto, for many, 
has had to remain unsatisfied. It may seem presumptuous of one 
who did not see the production of Huis Clos in Paris to review the 
play here ; but even in reading it makes so strong an impression that 
perhaps one may be excused. 

The scene is in Hell ; and Hell consists in an hotel room furnished 
in the style of the Second Empire. Behind the curtains, the windows 
are blocked. The door is locked, and only opens when the characters 
enter or when one of them does not wish to leave. There is no 
daylight ; the characters never sleep; the electric lamps burn con- 
tinually. The only contact the characters have with the management 
is with the bell-boy, who takes them to their room and only appears 
again when he is not wanted. In this one room, from which there 
is no exit, the three characters play the parts which are theirs for 
Eternity. 

One, Garcin, is a South American journalist, who cannot decide 
whether the pacifism for which he was condemned to death was the 
effect merely of his cowardice ; everything goes to show that it was. 
One, Inéz, is a perverted young woman who has two deaths on her 
conscience. The third, Estelle, is the young wife of a rich old man 
who has been executed for the murder of her illegitimate baby. The 
members of this attractive trio are soon inextricably entangled. Estelle 
vainly desires Garcin, the Only man still available to her. Gargcin 
wants not her sexual attractions, but love, which may restore his 
faith in himself ; but she is not capable of love. Inéz loves Estelle 
and is jealous of Garcin, who in turn envies and desires the love 
which Estelle rejects. The action of the play lasts just long enough 
to make this situation clear and to demonstrate that it not only is 
inevitable but can never end. This one act is to repeat itself intermin- 
ably. Estelle, at the end of the play, tries to murder Inéz ; being 
dead, she cannot die. There is no escape. The stage is set and the 
characters are determined for ever. When this is finally clear to 
them, all three are silent. The curtain falls as Garcgin breaks the 
silence ; “ Eh bien, continuons.” 

The action of the play is so neat, so self-sufficient, that it seems like 
a clever trick, or like one of those beautiful watches which never need 
to be wound up; and its neatness only adds to the horrors of the 
situation. And while the play is justified simply by its theatrical 
effectiveness, M. Sartre is unlike other neat playwrights in that he has 
something important to say. The only accidental, the only trivial 
element in the action is that the characters are dead ; not death or any 
physical changes makes Hell, but the fact that its inhabitants are as 
they are and can never be otherwise. All death has done has been to 
bring them together. Indeed, by his neat little trick in Hell one 
has no doubt that M. Sartre is making plain what he takes to be the 
facts of life. “Morte! Morte! Morte! ” cries Inéz, deriding 
Estelle’s attempt to kill her. “Ni le couteau, ni le poison, ni la corde. 
C’est déja fait, comprends-tu? Er nous sommes ensemble pour 
toujours.” 
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HIS book describes the moral background 

out of which German atrocities have arisen 
—the tortures of the concentration camps, the 
lethal chambers, the incinerators of Lublin, the 
horrors of Lidice, Oradure-Sur-Glane, Buchenwald, 
Belsen, etc. This German lust for wallowing in 
torture and destruction of human life is, according 
to the present author, attributable to one basic 
vice. It is a vice that has been raised almost to a 
social cult by the political leaders of Germany, and 
its poison has seeped down into the rank and file. 
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Showman Looks On 
by C. B. COCHRAN 


Mr. Cochran’s reminiscences of fifty glittering years of 

the theatre and the arena, a successor to his widely read 

Cock-a-doodle-do. His memory is a veritable Aladdin’s 

cave: with a royally careless hand he strews gems in 

sparkling profusion. 

With 32 pages of half-tone illustrations, and two in colour. 
18s. net 


Epping Forest 


by WILLIAM ADDISON 


A book for all who love England, and particularly 
Essex. Mr. Addison assembles a remarkable record of 
literary and historical associations, revealing it vividly 
against its noble background. 

With 32 illustrations from present-day Forest scenes and 
18th- and 19th-century prints and drawings; also 2 maps 
in line. 12s. 6d. net 





FOR CHILDREN 


The Magic Bed-knoh 


by MARY NORTON 


A children’s fantasy of England to-day, which has already 
scored a great success over the B.B.C. radio and in book 
form in the United States. It is also to be made into a 
Walt Disney film. 

Illustrated in colour by Joan Kiddell Monroe. 
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s THE STAR AND THE CRESCENT 
= An Anthology of Modern Turkish Poetry 


chosen by DEREK PATMORE. 3/6 net 
TO-MORROW WILL BE DIFFERENT 
by PASCHOAL CARLOS MAGNO. 3/6 ne 


The text of the play now running at the 
Lindsey Theatre, Notting Hill. 


SUN OVER THE PALMS 
by PASCHOAL CARLOS MAGNO. 


KATE O'BRIEN (Spectator): ‘“‘A large, 
lively, warm-hearted tale of life in a fantastic, 
Bohemian slum of Rio de Janeiro.”’ 


WAS THERE A SUMMER ? 2/6 net 
A narrative poem by IRENE RATHBONE. 


Queen : ‘‘ Anarrative poem of great beauty. 
Both tender and telling, it is a new departure 
for Miss Rathbone ; poets should welcome 
a gifted contemporary. Miss Rathbone is 
stirred by cruelty and injustice in any form 
. . » An enchanting little piece.” 


Qrutble 


10/- net 
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GOOD NEWS 
Cyril Alington. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This small book has a twofold purpose : first, as its title suggests, 
to urge that the element of “ good news” ought to be more 
prominent in the presentation of the faith, and, second, that the 
people of this country will only be “ converted ” when they 
see that Christians are obviously happier than other people 
and more efficient in promoting those causes which all regard 
as “ good.” 


TO WHOM DO SCHOOLS BELONG 
W. O. Lester Smith. 


Second edition 10s. 6d. net. 


“A book . .. that is everywhere readable: for reference 
because it is a storehouse of facts; to ponder over because it 
deals with fundamentals; and to be grateful for, because it is 
both wise and gentle.” Times Educational Supplement. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN ITALY. 
1715-1919. 


A. J. White. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
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“* Eminently successful. To compress within a little over 250 
pages the salient features of two centuries of Italian history is 
only possible to a writer possessed of great learning and gifted 
with the faculty of lucid exegesis." Times Literary Supplement. 
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One might find many other implications in this remarkable play, 
which rests on a philosophy which M. Sartre has expounded in an 
immense work on L’Etre et de Léant ; and I have no doubt they 
become even clearer on the stage than in the study. Yet one would 
like to know whether M. Sartre intends by this play to represent 
the universal situation or merely some particular aspect of it. For 
in the situation as it stands, there is literally no hope. The icy 
rigid:ty and egoism of his characters permit no contacts except such 
as feed their torment ; the relentless machinery of their personalities 
excludes everything that could turn them into human beings. There 
is no possibility of Grace in M. Sartre’s psychology, either that which 
supervenes because human beings are, after all, capable of forming 
a society, or that other kind which is the complement of original sin. 
In M. Sartre’s drama human beings are alone, and being alone they 
are not human ; in this sense his drama is truly played behind closed 
doors, and I am not sure that they do not shut out everything that is 
worth having in life or art. 

Yet I should not wish to criticise M. Sartre on grounds which 
further acquaintance with his works might show to be irrelevant. 
What is certain is that he is possessed of the most brilliant talents, and 
one wishes to see more of them. I hope Horizon or some other 
enterprising publisher will make his other works known here, and 
that some intelligent producer may be persuaded to present Huis Clos 
on the stage Goronwy REES. 


Songs in the Theatre 
Edited by Frederick 


Songs and Lyrics from the English Playbooks. 
15s. 


S. Boas. Decorated by Hans Tisdall. (The Cresset Press. 
A COLLECTION of songs from the English playbooks provides precisely 
the right opportunity for the best sort of anthology—the anthology 
built on a scholarly design. In such a book an expert might trace 
by example the art of song in the English Theatre, mark the history 
ef words created for music, prove how their quality has grown, 
diminished and grown again, reflecting the rise, decay and recovery 
of the drama; and show how this fluctuation has varied with the 
musical education of the poets and with their active participation in 
the life of the theatre. A collection of songs in demonstration of this 
poet’s progress would have been a work of the greatest interest and 
value. That Dr. Boas has not made such a book is due only to the 
limitations which he has placed upon his own work. Here is the 
material but he has been restrained from building with it, first by a 
peculiar interpretation of the word “lyric,” second by a choice of 
poets who did not write for the theatre to the detriment of others 
who did, and third by his exclusion of the poets of the present 
century. 

Dr. Boas agrees that some of his selections will suggest a “ venture- 
some interpretation” of the word “ playbooks.” It may be argued 
that his interpretation of the word “lyric” is even bolder. 

Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships... 
ind 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. . . 
are neither songs nor lyrics, but plain passages of blank verse 
dramatic dialogue. Quotations from the drama, however lyrical, cannot 
but interrupt and confuse the whole design of an anthology of song. 





TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY 


A Journey to the Interior 
P. H. NEWBY 
The characters are the European supervisors of an oil-well in 


the desert Sultanate of Rasuka. A strange story in an unusual 
[9s. 6d. a t] 


China—Tibet—Assam 


F. M. BAILEY 


Lieut.-Col. F. M. Bailey gives an interesting account of a 
journey undertaken some years ago through untraversed 
country. Maps and illustrations. [10s. 6d. net} 
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The second limitation is hesitant. “Rule Britannia” (from q 
masque), “Heart of Oak” (from a pantomime), “Then Farewell 
My Trim-built Wherry” (from an English opera) are admitted; 
but the greater part of the lyrics from the operas and plays with 
music are rejected. It is difficult to discern the principle behind 
this discrimination. At a time when the great poets had withdrawn 
themselves from the drama the tradition of the poet in the theatre 
was maintained in the musical works of the lesser writers. In 
book called Songs and Lyrics from the English Playbooks it is surely 
more important to quote from The Beggar’s Opera and W. S. Gilbert 
than from the untheatrical works of Shelley, Byron and Swinburne, 
If a jingle like “ And let me the canakin clink” may be included, 
there can be no reason of merit for rejecting “If the heart ot a man 
is deprest with cares” or “ Is life a thorn? ” 

The omission of the twentieth century writers is still more un- 
fortunate. The return of the poet, long delayed, to his right place 
in the theatre, is one of the most important facts in the literary 
history of this century. To bring the curtain down not on Auden 
or de la Mare or A. P. Herbert, but on the dull voice of Alfred 
Austin, is to give a totally wrong impression of the living art of 
song in the English theatre. “To avoid copyright” is partly the 
explanation—but it would not have cost much to have included a 
few lyrics such as de la Mare’s “ Now silent falls the clacking mill,” 
or Fiona Macleod’s “How beautiful they are, the Lordly ones.” 
They have their place in theatrical history. 

These criticisms are rooted in disappointment at not finding the 
book that Dr. Boas might have made. It must now be stated that 
the book he has made is a very lovely one. It is beautifully printed, 
and nobly decorated ; and especially in its medieval and early nine- 
teenth century sections it contains many interesting songs which 
will not easily be found anywhere else. The book has an intro- 
duction, and a few useful notes. It could well have had more. It 
was an opportunity for collecting some unusual information about 
original settings and singers. Which introduces one point of argu- 
In a reference to Morley’s air “O Mistress Mine,” Dr. Boas 


ment. 
remarks that its connection with Feste’s song is “conjectural.” Is 
not the connection almost disproved in the act of singing? It takes 


a barbarous repetition and many false divisions of words to fit the 
poem to the air at all. V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


Islands of Example 


Inheritance of Dreams. By John Drummond. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


“Tus book is to be different—just straight me and you. ...I 
will tell everything—concealing nothing.” So begins Inheritance of 
Dreams, the story of “a peculiar man-member of a peculiar family.” 
And if it can scarcely be said that the remaining 200 pages of this 
autobiography of an unusual landowner live up to such a promise, 
at’ least the reader is left at the end with the impression of a 
man of striking individuality: a farmer who thinks as well as acts 
—has a plan for living as well as for producing crops—and is 
possessed of the courage (and the wherewithal) to attempt to put his 
plan into practice. 

In other words, Mr. Drummond is one of those men, up and 
down the country, who are conscious of the severe responsibility 
inherent in the ownership of land, and who, in the face of opposition 
and against all the facile, standardised notions of the time, accept to 
the full what they deem that responsibility to imply. Such men may 
not be peculiar to the present day (Coke of Norfolk and John Mechi 
of Essex, to name only two, were earlier examples), but never before 
can they have been more necessary in their réle as correctives 
to the general trend. By their “islands of example,” to use the 
admirable phrase of (I think) the Earl of Portsmouth, they helped to 
keep: alert a proper sense of agricultural values ; they put a brake 
on the more harmful follies of bureaucracy ; they exercised by virtue 
of a full acknowledgement of their privileged position, an influence 
fo: good that often far exceeds the boundaries of their estates. _ 

And the interesting thing about Mr. Drummond is that he might 
so easily have avoided this heavy responsibility. When he inherited 
the impoverished estate of Megginch, in Scotland, all he had to do 
was to sell a few treasures and get out ; but, he argued, “I am the 
twentieth generation of my line, all these ancestors have struggled 
on, fought it out through seemingly impossible conditions—civil 
wars, plagues, famines ; they have managed somehow to get through 
and I cannot be the one to say, ‘Let’s call it a day.’” And this 
sense of the importance of tradition, of continuity, of the mainten- 
ance of quality, has been at the back of all his endeavour to retrieve 
the estate and transform it from an historic debt into a living asset 
—a vital nucleus of healthy farms producing healthy food—an out- 
standing example, in short, of a way of life. 
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Such a transformation could only be achieved on a long-term 
policy. But then it has been fundamental to Mr. Drummond’s 
principles as a farmer all along to adopt such a policy—“a policy 
of non-grabbing—of working the land with stock.” Only by 
putting everything possible back into the land could he fulfil his 
conviction that “any form of needless waste or destruction of our 
resources is wrong and any form of preservation or improvement 
for the next generation is right.” A policy of this kind could find 
little favour at a time when expediency was not only excused, but 
advocated, on the score of the overwhelming need of the moment. 

Not surprisingly one of Mr. Drummond’s horrors was that “ small 
official with unlimited powers” who came into his own with the 
war and who, apparently, is unlikely to become appreciably less 
dangerous with the peace. What could such a person make of a 
farmer who has a passion for butterflies and confesses that his heart 
“always warms to the idealist, the artist, or the non-materialist ”? 
Or who can give cogent reasons for his aversion to (for instance) 
the pasteurisation of milk and the use of artificial manures? More- 
over, Mr. Drummond’s sense of humour must have been very galling 
to the official mind. However, by such means he usually managed 
to get his own way—or at least enough of it to enable him to 
keep his ideal in view. As he conducts us round his “ satellite 
farms,” we see, too, what an admirable company of individualists 
he has assembled to his cause. And perhaps that is one of the 
chief merits of such an “island of example ” ; in time one member 
or another will take sail from its narrow shores to carry on the good 
work elsewhere. Truly the need for ambassadors of responsible 
farming does not lessen as the access to modern improvements 
increases. C. HENRY WARREN. 


War-Time Cambridge 
Letters from Cambridge, 1939-1944. By A. S. F. Gow. (Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Gow was till a year or two ago a tutor at Trinity, the author 
of one or two erudite classical works, a life of A. E. Housman, and 
of an admirable short monograph on Sir Stephen Gaselee. From 
the first week of the war he took to writing circular letters—about 
one a month—to his former pupils and other friends on service at 
home and abroad, with the object primarily of keeping them in 
touch with Cambridge, and secondarily of providing them with a 
little extraneous interest in what was often dull routine—though 
often, too, adventure and danger. The letters numbered sixty-four 
ia all ; before long they came to be known as the Parish Magazine, 
and the “ parishioners ” formed a fluctuating, cliente!e of round about 
ninety. Publication was never intended, and it is not at the author’s 
instance that it has taken place, but it is fully deserved. The letters 
have their defects as well as their virtues, but they are calculated 
to interest a far wider public than the narrow circle to which they 
were first addressed. . As to how wide that public may be a reviewer 
who is a Cambridge man himself is not the best of judges. Certainly 
the letters will appeal to all Cambridge men, to many Oxford men, 
and over and above that to anyone concerned to understand how 
the war, in all its varying aspects, progressively deflected the current 
of life in an institution where life is accustomed to run in fixed 
channels with almost unalterable routine, and how through all the 
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Elizabeth Berridge 


The first fullelencth novel from the youns author of 
The Story of Stanley Brent ( Resurgam, 2s. 6A.) summed up by 
Edwin Muir as “ an exceptionally moving and fine piece of work.” 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


CONFESSION OF FAITH 
Peter Baker 


The philosophy of a young man who landed on D-Day, 
worked with the F.F.1. in Central Franee, end later took 
control of a group of Resistance Forces in occupied Holland. 
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spiritual dev elopment. 
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changes the institution, by wise and ready adaptation, maintained 
its essential features unimpaired. 

As a letter-writer, Mr. Gow is deliberately, though perhaps some. 
times unconsciously, subjective. His readers have gone from 
Trinity, he remains. His business, therefore, is to tell them of 
Trinity as he observes it, and of himself as the observer. So he 
writes of the college fire-fighting service, which it falls to him to 
organise (and writes much too much about it), of the effect of 
rationing on college meals, of the advent of relays of short-term 
cadets, of the annexation of college rooms by Government depart- 
ments of the crocuses and aconites and birds in the Backs, of the 
books he has been reading, of appointments and retirements and 
deceases—of everything, in short, that Cambridge men far from 
Cambridge might like to know. But there is much more in these 
letters than that. Their writer fortunately never hesitates to be dis- 
cursive. On half an excuse he will break off to quote from some 
quaint document (e.g., from the early eighteenth century Thomas 
Hearne: “ This day, at one of the Clock, that old, hypocritical, 
drunken sot Will Lancaster, Provost of Queen’s College was admitted 
Vice-Chancellor”), or recall some forgotten episode, such as the 
strange circumstances attending the election of Dr. Robinson as 
Master of St. Catherine’s, or various odd happenings in the days 
when it was within the province of the Proctors to deal with loose 
women and bawds. The style, nicely laced with the sardonic and 
the satiric, adds considerably to the attractiveness of the collection, 
but too frequently the subjective tends to degenerate into the ego- 
centric. It is hard to think that many even of Mr. Gow’s original 
readers, much less of those before whom he now appears in print, 
could have wanted half or quarter as much as he gives them of 
his Auxiliary Fire Service troubles or of the perpetual examination 
papers he has to set and correct, or of the innumerable boards and 
committees he is called on to attend, or even of his occasional 
Bensonian soliloquies on things in general. But such patches here 
and there only suspend interest momentarily. The book is a his- 
torical document of real value in the limited field which it occupies, 
No one who begins it will put it aside unfinished, and most readers 
when they have got to the end will keep turning to it again—in 
spite of the marked absence of all reference to the deeper issues of 
the war, or indeed to the deeper things of life at all. 

WARREN POSTBRIDGE. 


Fiction 
The House in Clewe Street. By Mary Lavin. 


London Belongs to Me. By Norman Coll'ns. 
The Building of Jalna. By Mazo de la Roche. 


Tue house has long been useful to the novelist as a symbol for 
family life, by describing it he can indicate the wealth and position 
of its owners ; in times like our own, when householders are becoming 
rare, books about such fortunate creatures may, one imagines, easily 
become best sellers. Here then are three novels dealing with houses 
and their owners. Miss Mary Lavin builds hers near the East 
coast of Ireland, Mr. Collins places his in London on the south side 
of the Thames, while Miss de la Roche erects the Whiteoaks mansion 
in Canada in the eighteen-fifties. Miss Lavin has made herself an 
excellent reputation as a writer of short stories ; she is less at ease 
in her first attempt at a novel, even so her book is much the most 
important of those reviewed here. Her story opens towards the end 
of the last century. Theodore Coniffe, a very respectable middle- 
class widower, is waiting for the return of his third and youngest 
daughter from her honeymoon. But before the couple appear the 
tone is set, we know what the young woman is like and the weakness 
of her character. Miss Lavin in The House in Clewe Street depicts 
a way of life that has vanished, she does it with richness and warmth, 
but entirely without sentimentality. As long as she keeps us in 
the small town of Castlerampart her material has a matter-of-factness 
which is both authentic and refreshing. Death visits the household 
three times, first Lily’s husband meets with a fatal accident, then 
Mr. Coniffe dies, and finally Lily follows husband and father to the 
grave, leaving her young son, heir to the family fortunes, to be brought 
up by two maiden aunts. The first two-thirds of Miss Lavin’s book 
show the events which govern Gabriel’s upbringing. The final part 
is much less successful. Poor Gabriel, from being a sensitive rather 
charming small boy, develops into a pompous prig of a young man, 
who tries both to eat and keep his cake. Besides, the background 
for his emancipation, a Bohemian Dublin of the cra before world 
wars, is rather stale and musty in contrast with the tiny Meath 
township. Miss Lavin has that dubious gift of blarney, common to 
writers in Eire, but at her best she is brilliant: such episodes as 
Theodore’s funeral, the memorial card of Mrs. Molloy’s Aunt Lottie. 


Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 
(Collins. 12s. 6d. 
Macmillan. 9s. 6d. 
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COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
including cranes up to 40 ton lift, 
pipe lines, etc. 


MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR SHOPS 


ENGINEERING AND 
BUILDING SERVICES 


PRIVATE RAILWAYS 
AND SIDINGS 


RIVER AND ROAD 
TRANSPORT 


CHOOSE YOUR SITE 


AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


YOU now have the opportunity 
to build your factory or depot 
within a dozen miles of the 
centre of London, on a riverside, 
industrial estate, well served by 
rail and road and particularly 
suitable for sea and river borne 
cargoes. Wharves and jetties 
provide berths for barges and 
for ships up to 15,000 tons. The 
equipment for bulk handling of 
both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive. 

A staff of civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineers are available 
on the Estate; they can submit 
schemes for construction and can 
undertake plant fabrication, 
installation and maintenance. 


DAGENHAM DOCK 
ESTATE 


TN DUST RIAE 





SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: Royal 3171 
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Tilyo- ce Trafalgar Square 


DEPENDABILITY 
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Triumphant in Tokyo after six years ef ‘ Blood, 
toil, sweat and tears ’— or in the swirling traffic of 
Trafalgar Square, where Nelson’s monument marks 
a famous victory over a former tyranny... wherever 
engine performance really counts there’s. always 
Champion Dependability. 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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A NEW RECORDING BY 


MOUSE TTSCH 


Sahaahevshy OnceloMet 


in B Flat Minor. C 3466-70 
with 
> The Philharmonia Orchestra 
., << a) Conducted by George Weldon 
* 
OTHER RECORDS FROM THE NOVEMBER LIST 









KOUSSEVITZKY 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Daphnis et Chloe —Suite No. 2. 
Ravel DB 6239-40 
ANNE ZIEGLER 
and WEBSTER BOOTH 
Liebestraum (Dream of Love). Liszt 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
and 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Overture “Prince Igor”. Borodin 
Trojan March. Berlioz DB 6237-8 


NOEL COWARD 


with 


The Piccadilly Theatre Orchestra Nocturne. Chopin + C3460 
in Songs from his new Revue 
“SIGH NO MORE” GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 
. ’ Conducted by Sir Hugh Roberton 
Sigh no More; I wonder what kap- By cool Siloam’s shady Rill C3462 


pened to him (Piano acc.) B 9433 
Matelot ; Nina - = B9434 


Never Again; Wait a bit, 
Joe (Piano *} — 


All in the April Evening - 


NEW MAYFAIR 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 
Paul Jones. Pts. 1&2 <= C3461 


GREATEST ARTISTS + FINEST RECORDING 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDX. 























MR. PEEK: 
‘When zoning’s o'er, 

the transport fleet’. ... 
MR. FREAN: 

... . will dash up North 
with Vita-Weat.’ 





Vita-Weat 


“ce 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


By Appointment 
Biscuit & Vita-Weat 
Crispbread Manufacturers 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 
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« Wills 
THREE .,, 
CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 





20/26 


* There’s no sweeter tobacco comes from Virginia 
and no better brand than the ‘Three Castles’ 
W. M. Thackeray 











“The Virginians ~ 








f Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. T.T.215S 
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Gabriel and the blood orange, are superb examples of imaginative 
prose. Her humour is unforced and delightful. 

Mr. Collins, on the other hand, works his much less genuine 
variety with all the burbling high spirits of a low comedian happily 
conscious that friends and familiars up in the gallery are ready and 
eager to recognise every chestnut with delighted applause. London 
Belongs to Me is populated with coyly named gentry such as Mr, 
Josser (old pet), Mr. Puddy (old food hog), Mr. Squales (old fraud), 
Mr. Boon (young scamp), and Messrs. Chinkwell, P:umcroft, Beeman, 
Perkiss, Todds, Barks, &c., some of whom live at number ten 
Dulcimer Street. Mrs. Vizzard, landlady, widow and spiritualist, 
lives in the front basement ; as befits pets the Josser family occupy 
the ground floor, while above them lives Mrs. Boon, a shadowy female 
with her son Percy, whose car-steal:ng proclivities involve him 
seriously in a not very convincing murder. On top of them (front 
floor) resides Mr. Puddy, while at the back lives Connie, who works 
as a cloak-room attendant ai a series of night clubs. Mr. Squales is 
a medium. The story opens in 1938 with Mr. Josser’s retirement 
from business (page 14), by 1940 he is back in harness, going stronger 
than ever (page 634). -Just to show that he’s not too soft-hearted 
Mr. Collins bumps off old Connie (page 636) but she has been 
given her vision of heaven first, and it all fits in very smoothly with 
the ante-room of a night club, so it’s really quite all right. All the 
remaining ends are tied up nice and neatly with blue or pink bows, 
Mr. Puddy has such a nice job in a tube shelter, he is to get a George 
Medal into the bargain. Mrs. Vizzard gets Connie’s canary and a 
sufficiency of new lodgers. Readers with a fondness for archery wil] 
find that Mr. Collins hits the bull’s-eye ninety-nine times out of 
every hundred shots. 

Those who like the slapdash, the exclamatory, the inconsequential, 
and the improbable in the novel, will find The Building of Jalna 
very much to their taste. This is the ninth volume in the inter- 
minable Whiteoaks series. Miss de la Roche opens up in the 
eighteen-fifties, and transports the odious Adeline and her smug 
self-satisfied husband from continent to continent with wearisome 
gusto. It takes eighty pages to get the creature to Canada, since 
accounts of her girlhood in Ireland, her marriage in India, her 
triumphs in England have to be given first. She is shown at the 
opera, having her portrait painted, quarrelling with her family, and 
flirting on the voyage, out-chattering her tedious loquacious parrot 
easily and all the time. Her conversational abilities suggest a sub- 
urban housewife of the Edwardian era rather than a well-bred 
Victorian hostess. A few contemporary names, and descriptions of 
dresses, are not sufficient to create a feeling of period ; even those 
whose sense of the past is vague and woolly will find it hard to 
swallow Miss de la Roche’s mixed-bathing party which is supposed 
to have taken place in Canada not later than 1854. Her description 
of it is both conventional and unconvincing. 

“T have been to the Rectory,” said Wilmott, “and Mrs Pink has 
given me a hymn-book. I’m rather sorry I prom'sed to play this 
organ. I don’t feel capable of playing church music properly. But 
I seem to be the only one willing to attempt it.” “Kate Brent could 
have,” said Adeline, “ but she is now a Catholic. Anyhow, I like to 
see a man at the organ.” “Play the Wedding March,” said Philip. 
“Let’s hear something lively.” “I have not the music.” Wilmott 
seated himself at the organ, opened it and placed the hymn-book on 
the rack. He remarked, “I admire the red satin behind the fretwork. 
It’s a pretty organ.” “Yes,” agreed Philip. “ My brother-in-law 
donated it, and my sister the carpet.” Those who like this sample 
will like the book. No doubt the second Lord Elgin had flaws in 
his character, but to saddle him with a taste for an ill-mannered, 
melodramatic hoyden such as Adeline seems a very dubious form 
of homage. JOHN HAMPSON. 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what 1s 
happening in world affairs and particularly the British view 
on the subject. Unfortunately the blocking of currency in 
most of the countries prevents them getting a British publica- 
tion which would provide a balanced survey of current events 
week by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have 
friends in these countries t.at they might care to take out 
a subscription to The Spectator for them as a Christmas gift. 
All you have to do is to forward the name and address of your 
friend, accompanied by a remittance of £1 tos. od. to cover a 
subscription for twelve months, or 15s. for six months. We 
will send 2 greetings card tating that the subscription is a gift 
from you and forward the paper weekly for the period ordered. 

Send your instructions to The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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*“ THE SPECTATOR ’’ CROSSWORD No. 351 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 

: solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after moon on Tuesday week, 
genuine December 11th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day : 
happily must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2 stamp. & 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from U.S.A. : 
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Whom shall I ask to be 
my Executor or Trustee ? 


We 


must find someone whom we can trust implicitly, 


This is a question which comes to us all. 


someone whose ability to complete the task is 
beyond all doubt and whose sympathy will 
remove any anxiety which may be felt by those 
we leave behind. Barclays Bank fulfils all these 
requirements and has for many years provided a 
valuable service for its Customers by acting as 
Executor and Trustee, either alone or jointly 


with others. 


Full information may be obtained from any Branch 
or from the Chief Trustee Office: 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 
54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA _ 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 18 


Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


! p Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£ 0, Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charte., £4.50 00 
lhe Bank. which has numerous Branches thoughout Australia anu New Ze aland, 
lransfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 


eques issue d 





House purchase loans 


repayab!e by monthly or quarterly 
instalments ceasing on death or in 
25 years. No legal or valuation 


charges. 


Ask for House purchase Leaflet 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No Shareholders No commission 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WHATEVER misgivings the City may have concerning some of the 
Government’s financial projects, Mr. Dalton has left no room for 
doubt that he is a strenuous advocate of the theory of cheap money, 
Before the last exhortations of the “ Thanksgiving Weeks” drive 
have died away he has set the stage for a masse de manoeuvre 
designed to rel’eve the gilt-edged and the discount markets from their 
major immediate worries and to pave the way towards a fresh reduc- 
ticn in-interest rates 

Both the existing “tap” loans are to be discontinued without 
being replaced for the time being, two immediately callable 2} per 
cent. loans, amcunting together to over £650,000,000, are to be paid 
off, and holders are given the option to convert into Ij per cent, 
Exchequer Bonds, 1950. The small saver is still to be treated with 
care. The limit on holdings of 3 per cent. Defence Bonds is raised 
still further from £1,500 to £2,000, while apart from a limit on the 
individual holdings of Post Office and Trustee Savings Bank deposits, 
no change is proposed in the present very attractive terms. Clearly, 
Mr. Dalton has taken the view that he must deal first with the 
problem of the institutional investor. see how the market reacts, and 
turn to the small saver at some later stage if conditions allow 

CHEAP MONEY TECHNIQUE 

By repaying the £650,000,000 of immediately callable 2} per cent. 
debt the Treasury has gone scme way towards setting the stage for 
the issue of a medium-dated 2 per cent. loan and also towards pre- 
paring the ground for the major task of converting the £1,900,000,000 
of 35 per cent. War Loan to a lower interest basis after Decem- 
ber Ist, 1952. There still remains some £550,000,000 of 2} per cent. 
debt, 1946-48, to be dealt with, but that has wisely been left for 
the next operation. What should happen now, once the tap has 
been turned off on December 15th, is a fresh upward move in quota- 
tions which will enable the Chancellor to offer new tap loans on 
more favourable terms. Nor is it by any means certain that between 
now and December 15th the last-minute rush for the 3 per cent. 
Savings Bends will be really heavy and involve correspondingly 
large sales of other gilt-edged loans 

In Throgmorton Street the first reactions to the Treasury’s latest 
manoeuvre have been reascnably favourable. Old Consols, which 
are still the speculative favourite, have moved up to 91 and Local 
Leans, which on the face of it should approach par, have risen to 
97. In the short bond market adjustments have been made to the 
fact that the two Icans to be paid off have now become bills with 
four months and seven months respectively to run. The popularity 
of the 2} per cent. War Bonds, 1949-1951, is reflected in a rise of 
s to 1015. If it should be thought that prices should have responded 
more vigorously to the Chancellor’s announcerrent, it is well to 
keep in mind that the tap is still to run up to December 15th. That 
in itself will tend to keep the market in check. My guess would be 
that towards the end of the year gilt-edged prices will begin to show 
the sort of rise which the Treasury is looking for. Meantime, Mr. 
Dalton has demenstrated quite clearly that he is not to be deterred 
from using the most powerful weapen through which cheap money 
can be enforced, namely, the willingness of the Government to supply 
liquid assets on any scale required to induce the public, including, of 
course, the institutional investor, to subscribe to long-term securities 
at low rates. 

OUTLOOK FO? EQUITIES 

What of the outlook for equities? It should be improved, of 
course, by the whittling down of gilt-edged yields, but I doubt 
whether this influence will count for much at a time when the yield 
differential between gilt-edged and good industrials is so small and 
political uncertainties cloud the earnings prospect. Although I am 
not predicting any major setback, my feeling is that markets will 
become even more selective than they have been for the past 
twelve months. 
Np eS SS PS PEPE LS LEE FS FE PE PES EEE PE EE SE ELE SE SEE BR 

YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 
TO FRIENDS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


Why not a Subscription to ““ THE SPECTATOR” ? 


le PD 


* Britain's toremost Politica: and Literary Weekly 
Ny Subscription Rates : For 52 weeks, post paid, 30s. ; For 26 weeks, post paid, I5s. ; 
¥ Special rate for copies to be sent to Members of H.M. Forces : 52 weeks, post ‘ 
paid, 26s. ; 26 weeks, post paid, 13s. 
We will send a greetings card stating that the subscription is o present from you 
Send your instructions with remittance to “ THE SPECTATOR," 99. Gower 
if Street, London, W.C.! 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 








THE annual general court of proprietors of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, November 28th, 1945, His Grace 
The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, P.C., G.C.V.O., governor of 
the Bank, presiding. 

His Grace said: ; 

Turning to our balance-sheet, the deposits and other credit balances 
at £111,234,014 show an increase of over £7,000,000 and create another 
record. Our notes in circulation have again increased and now total 
£9,690,984, but, due no doubt to the diminished expenditure on war 
contracts, the increasing tendency would appear to have slowed down in 
the last few months. Nevertheless, it is felt that the public must still have 
more notes retained in their possession than are necessary for current 
requirements. The figures unaer acceptances and endorsements and other 
obligations do not call for any special comment. On the assets side, it 
will be observed, our customary highly liquid position has been fully 
maintained with cash, balances with the Bank of England and other banks, 
money in London at call and short notice, &c., amounting to £29,163,312, 
and this sum, along with our Treasury deposit receipts now totalling 
£16,500,000, an increase in the year of £4,000,000, represents 37 per cent. 
of our liability for deposits and notes issued. 

British Government securities at £48,974,059 are up on the year by 
over £3,700,000, and all of our investments are valued at or under market 
prices ruling on the date of our balance. The increase of almost £400,000 
in bills discounted is accounted for by the larger holding of Treasury bills, 
ordinary commercial bills continuing in short supply. Advances on cash 
credit and current accounts at £23,722,801 show a decline of some 
£1,412,000, which is wholly due to the liquidation of temporary over- 
drafts of an exceptional nature connected with war-time finance. 

PROFITS. 

The net profit for the year at £546,455 is £5,837 more than the amount 
shown a year ago. This sum is arrived at after providing for taxation 
and charges of management, and, I think, must be considered satisfactory 
in view of the heavy incidence of these items. 


. APPROPRIATIONS. 


The directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that a 
dividend for the half-year on the capital stock at the rate of 17 per cent. 
per annum be declared ; that £30,000 be carried to property maintenance 
reserve account ; that £60,000 be contributed to the trustees of the staff 
pension fund and that the balance of £95,205 remaining after these 


appropriations be added to the rest, which, with this addition, now amounts 


to £4,221,170. 
BUSINESS OF THE BANK. 

The business of the bank continues to prosper along the usual sound 
lines. Like progress has also to be noted in the case of our associated 
banks, Glyn, Mills and Company and Williams Deacon’s Bank. The three 
banks, while preserving their own traditions and maintaining all the 
distinctive and progressive features which have marked their various activi- 
ties during two centuries, work in closest harmony and, by the diversity 
of their interest, are able to give additional and direct service to our 
customers over a wide area. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND. 


I now beg to propose that the report, containing a statement of the 
accounts and balance-sheet, be approved, and that out of the profits of 
the year a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum for the half-year, 
under deduction of tax, be declared in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved, and the governor, deputy-governor, extra- 
ordinary directors and the retiring ordinary directors were re-elected and 
the auditors were reappointed for the ensuing year. 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS ! 


THIS YEAR 


OYLES 


SUGGEST 











BOOKS 


No catalogues. Please state requirements and a list will 
be sent, on approval, if desired. 





119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Tel. : GER 5660 (16 lines). 


OPEN DAILY, 9 a.m.-6 p.m., including Saturdays. 
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A PEACE-TIME 
BIBLE SUNDAY 





Te first peace-time Bible Sunday for seven years will be 
observed on Sunday, December 9, the Second Sunday in Advent, 
when in very many churches in this country, in the Dominions 
and in other parts of the world, men and women will give thanks 
to God for that Book which was their strength and stay through 
the ordeal of war and will be their guide and inspiration as 
they face the problems of today and tomorrow. 


Will you join in sounding forth the note of thanks- 
giving in your own church on Bible Sunday ? 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
LONDON, €E€.C.4 











FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


) family 
Should you not live to reap the reward 


This cash sum, or if you prefer it, a pension or pension your is provided tor. 
of £400 a year guaranteed for life from 
age 55, will secure your independence in 
later years. If you are, say, a teacher, 


civil servant, etc., it will augment the 


yourself your family will receive £5,000, 
even if you only live to make one payment. 


pension you already look forward to. 

Suppose, for example, you are between 
21 and 45, this is how the plan will help 
you—for women it is slightly varied. You 
make an agreed tegular monthly, quarterly 
or yeatly payment to the Sun Life of 
Canada—the great annuity Company— 
and at age 55 you will receive £6,530, 
plus qocmmateted, dividends—or {400 a 
year for life. If you are over 45 the 
benefits are available at a later age. 


£5,000 for Your Family. 
Whilst building up this retirement fund 





Income-Tax Saved. 

On every payment you make, you receive 
the appropriate rebate of income-tax— 
a concession which will save you a 
considerable sum during the period. 


£674,111,000 Assurances in Force. 
Through the Sun Life Assurance Company 
ot Canada (the largest Company of the 
British Empire transacting Life Assurance 
solely) over 1,000,000 men and women have 
provided for themselves or their families by 
policies guaranteeing the payment to them 
of £674,111,000. 





By filling up and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details suited to your personal 
requirements. The plan covers all amounts of savings from as little as {1 per month and 
the cash or pension can be arranged in most cases to commence either at age 50, 55, 60 or 65. 
It is the safest and most profitable way of providing financially for you and yours and the 
protection for your family starts from your first payment. 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager for British Isles). 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 


13, Sun of Canada House, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1. 


I should like to know more about your Plan, as advertised, without incurring 
any obligation. 


PRES cc asnccengecunesous < 00 Ot Oe Oe Oe Oe SESE See Hereseee® TErerritit et Titi 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

ADDRESS ....ccccccece eee eeeeeereeereseeseeeseeees ove ce ce recccceecesesesees 

Occupation. .ccccccccccccscsscceccceces Exact date of birth.....ccccccscesceces 
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PERSONAL 
All small advertisements must be prepa 3 per 
line, each line averaging 44 letters. Minimurs 2 lines 
GREAT SAVING.—We regret that owin » pressure 
of work on hand we cannot accept any fu rders 
until JANUARY Suits, Overcoats, turned ir.m 75/- 
List free.—WaALKeER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING & ‘TAILORING 
Works Lrp., 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford 
PEACEFUL spot, a rest, a smoke, 


A TOM LONG has made of cares a joke 
] ERMALINE. 
Most easily digested Bread 
Ask your Baker 

ROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, near Bernstaple. In 
] own grounds of 150 acres, the amenities of a good 
hotel with the advantages of a delightful private house. 
Rough shooting. Billiards room, Excellent meals. Tel. : 
Shirwell 62. 

YALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in Being, 
( post free 3s. 6d. A Calendar of Flowers and their 
Saints, post free 2s. 6d. Both unique.—MAarkK SAVAGE, 
Upper Basildon, Reading. 

YANCER SUFFERER (53645).—Singie woman, alone, 
( using small savings, needs extra nourishment and 
appliances. Jewellery gratefully received.— NATIONAL 
Society ror CANCER Retrer, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

‘HARING CROSS 12 miles, and yet facing unspoilt 
( country. FOR SALE a beautiful House with 10-12 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central 
heating. Garage and stabling. Excellent giounds, 1} acres. 
Vacant Possession, £10,000 Freehold. Box No. 340. 

{HRISTMAS GIFTS are difficult to find but you can 
( purchase a 2 guinea Resartus Gift Voucher which 
will enable your women friends to have a smart new blouse 
with “ Trubenised ** Brand Collars made up from their 
old or new materials without coupons. Write for details 
to Dept. G., Resartus Lrp., 183/9, Queensway, London, 

2. 

4HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR.—Join informal 
( Surrey 


House Party, professional and service people. 
2ist— 


Manor House. Christmas Fare and Fun. Dec. 
Jan. 2nd. Box No. 335. 
YOLLECTOR wishes to sell books on china, furniture, 
glass, silver. List on application. Enclose stamp. 
Box No. 341 
YUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
196, 


to write to Heat & Son Ltp., Tottenham Court 


Road, W.1. 
| ECORATIVE and useful Christmas presents are to be 
found at Heal’s. If you cannot call, send a 2}d. stamp 
for our catalogue. —HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
| ELICIOUS VINTAGE CIDER & PERRY supplied 
in returnable 9, 15 and 30-gallon casks. Stamped 
addressed envelope for Price List. Orders for Christmas 
should be placed NOW.—Tue Corswoitp Criper Co., 
11, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 
ISABLED EX-SERVICEMAN, Slade Student, ur- 
l gently requires Bed-sitting room, ground Floor, 
toilet same level. Partial board. Near University College. 
Reply :—D. Burier, Ash Green, Aldershot. 
| RESSES TO MEASURE IN FINE WOOL.—Thirty 
styles distinctively cut in a good aa of fine wool 
ertect 


fabrics. Models to measure from 66/-. fitting 
guaranteed. Style book Sir ld.) and patterns from 
Leopian Lp. (SP. 235), nion House Bridge Street, 
Leeds 2 


H's Slippers (no coupons). Genuine Lambswool. A 
few minutes of your spare time joining two seams will 
enable you to make your own smart and cosy fur slippers. 
Full range of colours and sizes in stock. Instructions 
supplied. Sizes up to 7 for 34/6; from sizes 8 upwards 
Packing and 


39/6 per pair. Children’s 25/- per pair. 
postages 1/6; 3 pairs got free. Satistaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. end P.O., cheque or C.O.D., to 


B. FRANKEL, 17, Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C.4. 
+OOD BOOK MSS. WANTED. All types except 
1 old rejections and war settings. Personal attention ; 

20 years’ expert experience. No reading fees.—CEcIL 

Hunt, Literary Agent, Bouverie House, E.C.4 


ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly mended in 
4 three days. Callers only—no post. Bett INVISIBLE 
MeNveRS, Lrp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Five doors 


from Ludgate Circus). 
ADY, aged 84, recovering from MAJOR OPERATION, 
4 living with friend aged 91, whose sole income is 
.A.P. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED to provide 
NURSING CARE.—Case 290, Distressep GENTLEFOLKS’ 
Alp AssocraTION, 74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 
EARN RU SSIAN, easily, rapidly and efficientiy by the 
J MODERN RUSSIAN method of tuition. Prospectus 
from Barseau Russian Postat Course, 8, Courtfield 
yas paragon, London, S.W.5. 
- M*t AT ! I must remember to send it to GUY’S !”” 
Fel Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
oa —APPEAL Secretary, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, 
S.E 
PE N for the winter and spring. LEE BAY HOTEL. 
( Sunny and sheltered position. Rooms avaiable from 
December 17th onwards at reduced terms.—JOHN HAMIL- 
TON, Lee Bay Hotel, Lee, near Ilfracombe, Devon. 
OLLS BLADES re-sharpened, cleaned and adjusted, 
2/- each (reg. post 6d. extra).—J. Nessirr Lrp., 
42, Market Street, Manchester, 1. 
Qt AMPS.—Briush Colonials (including Guernsey Bi- 
. sects) sent on approval against references.—S. LESLIE, 
, College Street, Guernsey, C.l 
pe WRITERS of fiction, feature articles, 
columnists, and ambitious young journalists prt 
from J. F 
London, 


gossip, 


materials available.—Full particulars post free 
” —_—~ * 38, Harringay Park, Crouch Fnd, 
Novels, «hort 


undertaken stories, 


THE SPEC 





TATOR, NOVEMBER 30, 


} yor SCHOOLMASTER, expecting release fror 


Army, Summer 1946, needs unfurnished bed-sittin 


room, preferably West Country, or South England. Ha 
own fur = linen, but would want meals, ctc., ‘n . 
holidays. Would like to visit next leave, February, and 
occupy August. Write with details, size and terms.—Box 
No. 342 


\ TILL any organisation in S.W.l or W.1 areas offer 

temporary accommodation (2, 3 or 4 rooms) to 
a Company doing work of National importance which 
cannot obtain possession of its own requisitioned premises 


A good rental would be paid —Box No. 121. L.P.E., 
110, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
EDUCATIONAL 
LL SOULS COLLEGE, OXFORD, will hold an 


d examination 1 to 4 May, 1946, for election of not 
more than three Fellows. Candidates must be Oxford 
graduates, or qualified by war regulations to become such. 
For particulars apply to the W ARDEN. before 1 March. 
NEW CAREER FOR GIRLS in a new and un- 
crowded profession pny and Guardians are 
invited to consult the PrRIncrPaAL, THE LONDON SCHOOL 
or Exectrica Domestic Science, Lrtp., Interesting 
inexpensive courses, leading to WELL-Parp APPOINTMENTS. 
Imperial Court, Basil Street, a, London, 
S.W.3. (Dept. S.P.).—Kens. 2537 
I RITISH YOUNG PEOPLE’S ORGANISATION. 
Non-political, voluntary, outdoor sport movement. 
Form a_ Regional Committee. Write Secretary, 84, 
Foulser Road, Tooting, London 
| O YOU APPEAR CONFIDENT TO OTHERS ? 
Special personal and postal courses for business 
men and women.—Details from Hirtary F. PaGe (Mr.), 
66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. (Fro. 4778). 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B. A. B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept., B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 
: | 4 CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
4 Unique, personal, 30 lessons. No textbooks 
needed. Fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus and particulars 
apply Box No 


228 
\ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
women, 57, omg Street, Grosvenor 
MAYfair 6626-7.) New courses start December 
= AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. YEAR 
BOOK (BOYS). 


for Gentle- 
——- W.1. 


This is the Official Book of reference of the Headmasters’ 
Conference and of the Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools. It is published by H. F. W. DEANE & SoNs, 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
QHORTHAND.—Tried and approved system of only 
, 50 characters. Possible speed after complete course 
of six lessons 250 words. Total outlay 2 gns. (30/- service). 
Prospectus 3\d.—G.S.B. Postal — Atlantic Pacific 
News Agency, 69, Fleet Street, E.C 
Sheer: TRIANGLE SECRET AR AL COLLEGE 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May 
Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
Fulmer 256. 

APPOINTMENTS 

None of the vacancies advertised below relates to 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 
1945 applies. 

PPLICATIONS invited for post of ORGANISER tor 
f Junior Clubs and the general development of 
children’s leisure-time activities. This is a tough job, 
needing a pioneer spirit and robust health. Salary according 
to qualification. Apply by letter only to S&CRETARY, 
Bermondsey Children’s Council, 80, Bermondsey St., S.E.1 
State age, qualifications and experience. 
B ( 4 invites applications from men and women, 
el). e British only, for the post of VARIETY 
PRODUCER, North Region, based at Manchester. The 
work entails the production of all kinds of light enter- 
tainment programmes in the Manchester and Leeds studios. 
Special emphasis is placed on the discovery of new talent, 
and knowledge of the entertainment resources of the North 
of England would be an asset. Candidates should have 
experience of light theatrical production, particularly 
musical shows, and the capacity for long hours and hard 
work, Salary not more than £600 on appointment, rising 
to a maximum of £800, plus cost of living bonus £44 4s. Od., 
and family allowances. 

Appointment will be to the unestablished staff; entry to 
permanent staff subject to later consideration. Though 
an appointment must be made as soon as possible, in the 
event of there being candidates inthe Services who have 
strong qualifications, it is recognised that some delay in 
release may be unavoidable. Applications with details of 
age and experience to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, must be received within 7 days of 
the appearance of this advertisement. Mark envelopes 
“ Variety Producer, Manchester.’ 

] IRKENHEAD SCHOOL, SHREWSBURY ROAD, 
BIRKENHEAD 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
HEADMASTER of this Direct Grant School. Present 
numbers: 441 (including 41 boarders) and 175 in the 
Preparatory Department. 

Initial salary £1,100, rising by tvo annual increments of 
£50 to £1,200. A house is provided rent free. Considera- 
uion will be given to applications from persons serving with 
H.M, Forces. Latest date for receipt of applications : 
Janu 26th, 1946 Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from THe Secretary of 
Birkenhead School, 52, Higher Bebington Road, Bebington, 
Cheshire. 


5306-8. 
Bucks. 
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| - rRICT SUPERINTENDENTS, either men o¢ 
women, are required for active Temperance Work 
in various parts of England. Applicants, who must be 
tal abstainers, and with experience of public speaking 
id organising, should write in the first instance tor on 
he plication Form to the GENERAL SECRETARY, The United 
Kingdom Alliance, 12, Caxton Street, London, S.W.l 
ADY WANTED to manage select Gr st House, 
4 Lake District. References required.—Apply Hae 
NESS, Buttermere 


| YRICS WRITER sought by foreign song writer, 
Z. Sreja, 3, Hawkshead Road, Manchester, 8 
in Bethnal Green. Applications 


( XFORD HOUSE 

are invited from Priests and Laymen for appointment 
of Head. Candidates should have wide experience of 
social conditions and welfare in civil life and/or H.M, 
Forces, and be capable of administering the Settlement, 
including work with adults, youth clubs and children 
Apply in the first instance to:—THE SECRETARY TO THE 
CounctL, Oxford House, E.2. 








RF IRED for January, but acceptable earlier, two 
educated. competent tutors for secretarial subjects, 
Pitman’s Shorthand and Touch Typewriting. Secretarial 
College, London.—Box No. 358. 
Shes yy UNION ORGANISER (Woman) will shortly 
be available. Willing to consider any attractive 
Proposition. Wide experiencefwomen’s problems, including 
welfare and research. Fluent speaker and writer.—Bog 
No. 345 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON, 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH.—Applications are 
invited for the post of Lecturer in English Literature, 
The initial salary will be not less than £400. The successful 
candidate will be re quired to take up his duties at the 
earliest possible date. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR. 

’OUNG BACHELOR MASTER wanted January to 
teach French in boys’ preparatory boarding school, 
Salary based on new Burnham Scale. W. F. Hoytanp, 
The Downs School, Colwall, Malvern. 
W ANTED.—Intelligent, experienced woman secretary, 
not afraid of hard work, capable of promotion to 
management side, London. Give full details of age, 
education, and experience, and when free.—Box No. 357 





MUSIC, EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


RT BOOKS. A Catalogue from the Antique de 
Picasso. Price 2d. Books on Art bought in any 
quantity. St. GrorGce’s GALLERY, 81, Grosvenor St., 
RCADE GALLERY, 15, Royal Arcade, 28, Old Bond 
Street. Old Masters. Painting and Sculpture. 
Schools of Siena, Cologne, Valencia, Antwerp, Venice. 
December. 10-5, Sats. 10-1. 
_ seary ORCHESTRA. 

, OYAL ALBERT HALL. 

WEDNE SDAY, DEC. 12th, at 7. 
SIBELIUS 80th BIRTHDAY CONCERT. 
Symphonic Poem, Tapiola. 

Symphony No. 3 in C. 

Two Episodes from the Kalevala. 

Symphony No. 5 in E flat 
Conductor: BASIL CAMERON. 

10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-. Gallery (standing) 2/-. Tickets 
and Prospectus ‘ad., by post 3d.) from Hall. (KEN. 3661) 

and Agents. 
= -Y ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS. Autumn 

4 ——_ ‘nd on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, 

\ bar Dag a 5700), 7, Th., S., 2.30. THIS 
1 WAY TO THE TOMB! Britten’s Music. 
TATASHA LITVIN. Wigmore Hall, Sunday, Dec, 


9th, at 3. Pianoforte Sonatas by Weber, Beethoven, 
Liszt. Tickets 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 3/- at Hall, and IBBS & 
TILLETT, 124, Wigmore Street. Wel. 8418. 


] pETER JONES GALLERY.—November 7th-December 
5th. Oils and Gouaches by John Grome-Merrilees. 
First floor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. Daily, 9 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 
Saturday, 1 p.m. 
I OYAL ALBERT BAe. 
SATURDAY, C. 8th, 
THE ALEXANDRA CHOIR, 
Conductor: CHARLES PROCTOR. 
RE Ee 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHEST 
MARY HAMLIN. 
TREFOR JONES. HENRY GILL. 

Tickets: 10/6, 7/6, 5/3, 4/-, 3/-, at Hall and IBBS & 
TILLETT, 124, Wigmore Street. Wel. 8418. 

J le Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMES 
Cutnc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon. 

Saturdays at 3.15, 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 

Mr. Ching has now recovered from his recent illness 
and resumes his lectures on Saturday, December 8th. Full 
particulars from the SECRETARY, James on Pianoforte 

School, 21, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 

NHIS VALIANT CITY.—Paintings of Rendon Buildings 
‘| an ondon people before, during and after the 
“blitz,” by Wanda Ostrowska, Josef Bato, Knighton 
Hammond, S. Dennant Moss and others.—HEAL’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
y UGO-SLAVIA UNDER TITO. Chelse Town 

Hall. Monday 3rd, 7 p.m. Rebecca West (if back 
from Continent). W. Teeling, M.P., Harold Gray, Pena 
Derel Moon (lately in Y-S U.N.R.R.A. ). Chair: Duchess 





r — PEWRITING {HRISTIAN business man and wife required to manage ; . 
etc 20 years’ experience. Mod charges. ( a sailors’ home in the South of England. References of Athol. British Leacus ror European FRespom, 
Box No. 339. of recent work essential.—Box No, 343 79, Gloucester Road, S.W.7 
Entered as second-class mail ma the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 13896. Printed in Great Britain by St. CLuementTs Press, Lto., 
} Le mndon, November 30, 1945. 
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